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A Way to Help Poor Rural Missions 


peals for charitable and religious purposes from outside 

does not in the least diminish the returns for the needs of 
the parish, nor affect in any way unfavorably the regular parochial 
revenues, is generally conceded by experienced and broad-minded 
pastors, who, in consequence of this observation, always welcome 
the poor priest who has some worthy and touching cause to plead. 
Some go further than this and claim that the parish finances are 
actually improved by such occasional invasions from needy sup- 
pliants. 

In this interesting phenomenon we see exemplified a law of psy- 
chology which we will set forth. It is this: repetition of an act 
begets a habit, and intensifies it, if it has already been acquired. A 
generous act makes a person more generous. An answer to an 
appeal makes a person more inclined to respond in a similar way 
to another appeal. Frequent appeals, accordingly, produce in the 
congregation habits of generosity and liberality which, in turn, 
make the work of the pastor much easier. He makes a serious mis- 
calculation who restrains the generosity of his parish where outside 
causes are concerned. He harms himself; for he induces a spirit of 
narrowness which eventually will react unfavorably on his own in- 
_ come. Habits cannot arbitrarily be restricted to certain objects; 
" if we attempt such restriction, we weaken the habits. Here, as in 
many other cases, it is vision that counts. The pastor with broad 
ideas and with large sympathies will always find his congregation 
prepared to keep pace with him and to support him to the utmost of 
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their ability. The short-sighted man, who is afraid to lend assist- 
ance to any outside undertaking, will learn, to his dismay, that the 
congregation can become calculating and grasping also. The char- 
ity that begins at home is all right; but the charity that stays at 
home and deliberately restricts itself to those of the household will 
soon droop and die. Charity is essentially expansive. If it refuses 
itself to one cause, its responsiveness to other causes will be impaired. 
A congregation that would close itself entirely to appeals from 
without would soon fall short in the contributions for its own imper- 
ative needs. The spirit of generosity cannot live in narrowness. Its 
range must be world-wide. If it has not big and splendid opportu- 
nities to exercise itself it will decline and gradually disappear. A 
household that does not practice charity towards its neighbors knows 
no charity within its own walls and between its own members. 
Charity that does not extend to all is only a subtle and vile form of 
selfishness. The pastor who gives a kindly reception to the suppli- 
cant, representing some inspiring cause, that comes to his door, 
and introduces him with a word of hearty commendation to the 
congregation is, indeed, a good and keen psychologist who under- 
stands human nature and the ways of the human heart. But there 
is another reason why a congregation that is generous to outside 
charities suffers no setback in its own resources and no reduction of 
its income. For want of a better name we may call this reason a 
theological one. It consists in this: God has a way of blessing in 
a temporal sense those who give with a ready hand for the allevi- 
ation of destitution and suffering. It is understood that almsgiving 
has never impoverished any one. Most of us have had remarkable 
experiences along these lines. An unexpected windfall after a char- 
itable action that involved great sacrifice is no rare occurrence. 
Somehow the open-handed man never finds his hand empty. The 
_ blessing of God is a more important factor in success than all hu- 
man shrewdness. God visibly blesses those who are liberal and 
generous, when there is question of real charity. The charitable, 
as a result of this blessing of God, prosper and succeed often in a“ 
marvelous way and beyond their own expectations. Those who fig- 
ure too closely when a demand of charity is put before them lack 
this blessing of God, and its absence is soon acutely felt. Somehow, 
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in spite of their close-fistedness, they do not thrive as their neighbor 
whose purse strings are always loose when a charitable cause is 
brought to his attention. The blessing of God is of supreme value. 
But not only individuals may have this blessing: it is bestowed on 
families and social organisms. It is also given to congregations, if 
they make themselves worthy of it by their generosity to charitable 
appeals. This is the key to the mystery of the strange success of 
pastors who unhesitatingly allow others to glean on their fields and 
to carry away heavy sheaves and who yet, when the day of their 
own reaping comes, discover that their harvests are as rich as ever. 

This somewhat diffuse and rambling preface, though at first 
blush it may appear irrelevant and entirely uncalled for, bears very 
intimately on what is to follow, and is meant to forestall certain 
stock objections to the suggestions offered, which otherwise might 
be dismissed without much ado and perhaps without being heard 
to the end, on the score that such a plan is not feasible because it 
would drain the parish of its resources and reduce it to penury. 
The misgivings of timid pastors in this respect, to some extent at 
least, ought to have been dissipated or allayed by the preceding re- 
marks. To plan to help poor rural missions will, of course, require 
financial sacrifices on the part of the more favored parishes; but 
these sacrifices will not be burdensome, nor will they go without re- 
ward. Moreover, pecuniary assistance is not the main item in this 
plan; it rather stresses personal service and sympathetic cooperation. 

Rural parishes have to cope with great difficulties and fight 
against overwhelming odds. Their existence is a continual strug- 
gle. The number of families is extremely small and insufficient to 
give effective support to the church. The general lack of cash in 
the country aggravates the situation and is a serious impediment to a 
proper financing of the rural missions. The pastor of such a mis- 
sion has little to encourage him in a material way; he needs cour- 
age and high motives, not to desert his unpromising post. It goes 
without saying that we are speaking of those small outlying mis- 
sions that are located in districts where a few Catholics are scat- 
tered among a non-Catholic population. There are country par- 
ishes that are well able to take care of themselves and that need no 
outside help. But probably every diocese has some rural missions, 
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too poor to be self-supporting, yet absolutely necessary for the sal- 
vation of the souls of those who, for some reason or other, cannot 
help living in such out-of-the-way places. 

A little mission of this type really does not need much. A very 
plain and primitive house of worship will suit the purpose. The 
pastor is satisfied to eke out a meager existence on a very slender 
salary. A school cannot be thought of, which reduces the expenses 
considerably. All in all, therefore, the total expenses of a small 
rural mission are very low, when compared to the resources of a city 
parish, but, withal, far beyond the means of the rural population. 
Even if they make heroic efforts they cannot meet the outlay inci- 
dent to the administration of a parish. This becomes quite patent 
when we remember that these rural missions frequently comprise not 
more than twenty or thirty families belonging to the poorer farm- 
ing class. The souls of these people, however, are infinitely precious 
to our Lord and dear to the Church. The burden of supplying these 
people with all that is necessary for salvation directly falls upon the 
diocese in which they live. If we are bound to make pecuniary sac- 
rifices for the far-away pagans, we are under obligation also to do 
something for our next door neighbors, who, in this case, are not 
outsiders, but belong to the fold and to the household of the faith. 
In most dioceses there is a missionary fund from which rural mis- 
sions are supported. That, of course, is excellent. But it does not 
establish an intimate contact and direct friendly relations between 
the city parishes and the country missions. And it is just such vital 
contact that would be highly desirable and beneficial to both. 

We therefore submit this humble plan, which has been suggested 
by a country pastor, who for many years has been zealously working 
in a rural environment and is thoroughly familiar with all the prob- 
lems of the country. It is his opinion that there is great leakage in 
the country for want of church opportunities and on account of the 
social isolation of Catholics in rural districts. The country in many 
ways has been neglected, perhaps also in a religious way. Each dio- 
cese must be anxious to see that such a reproach be taken away 
from it. 

The plan resolves itself into this: that a prosperous and populous 
city parish adopt a poor and struggling rural mission and provide 
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for its needs. Adoption means more than temporary assistance; it 
is equivalent to permanent care and paternal solicitude, to friendly 
help and sympathetic guidance, to benevolent concern and generous 
provision. In a sense, the rural mission would become the ward 
and charge of the city parish. Between the two a real friendship 
would grow up. They would be united by tender ties and intimate 
bonds, even as the adopted child is bound to its foster parents. The 
existing relation would be a beautiful one. 

Let no one say that such an adoption of a rural mission by a flour- 
ishing city parish is impossible or impracticable. From the financial 
side it presents no difficulty; for the actual outlay in money will be 
small and hardly felt by a big parish. By way of service much can 
be done. The Altar Society will take an interest in the decoration 
of the little mission chapel and endeavor to make it as attractive and 
as worthy of its heavenly Guest as circumstances permit. The mem- 
bers of some other society, possibly of the Sodality, will see that the 
little church is properly supplied with altar linens and other things 
necessary for divine service. Some may assist in the preparation of 
the children for Holy Communion. At the occasion of some special 
celebration members of the choir will volunteer their services to 
render the Holy Sacrifice more impressive by making a High Mass 
possible; for in a small country place, it is extremely difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, to have a choir. A number of other 
ways in which the foster parish can assist the adopted mission will 
readily suggest themselves. The main thing is that there should be 
actual personal contact between the two. 

Such an arrangement will be eminently beneficial to both parishes. 
It will react favorably upon the foster parish. The expansion of 
the mental horizon which would be inevitable, as the result of such 
an extension of interests, is no small gain. The member of the city 
parish will learn to appreciate the untold advantages in the way of 
religion which he enjoys, when he sees the great disadvantages 
under which the country parish labors. Zeal will grow in such a 
parish and perhaps missionary vocations will blossom forth. The 
intelligent interest in the affairs of their own parish will be intensi- 
fied, and religious fervor will receive a new impetus. The spiritual 
life of the foster parish will be immensely benefited by its work in 
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behalf of the helpless rural mission. Narrowness is fatal to the ex- 
pansion of the Church. Parochialism leads to stagnation. The 
adoption of a rural mission will break through this unbecoming nar- 
rowness and shatter the fetters of parochialism. It will help to in- 
fuse a truly Catholic spirit and revive that splendid feeling of 
brotherhood which pervaded the early Church. 

The chief beneficiary, of course, will be the needy country mis- 
sion, which, if left to its own devices and resources, faces a hopeless 
and dreary future. The helpful interest of a large city parish will 
at once change its outlook upon life, put heart into its listless efforts 
and stiffen its determination to persevere in the good fight. A little 
friendly interest is all-powerful among men. It is more valuable 
than material assistance. It is just this kindly interest that the 
friendless country mission needs. For we must keep in mind the 
isolation of the rural mission. There are no neighboring parishes 
to encourage it. It lies in an environment that is indifferent, if not 
hostile. Lonesomeness oppresses and disheartens; it is in itself a 
terrific burden that makes its weight felt at every step. The rural 
mission yearns for some one to take it by the hand and beguile the 
weariness of its lonely path. It wishes to feel the warmth of a 
friendly hand-clasp and hear a word that is vocal with sympathy. 

In country districts the Catholic Church has little or no prestige. 
Catholics are usually regarded with contempt and animosity. To 
those remote regions the splendor of the Church has not penetrated. 
No trace of its magnificence appears. This also has a depressing 
effect. Here again is an opportunity for the city parish. Its inter- 
est will give an external importance to the little mission, which will 
begin to realize that it forms part and parcel of the great Catholic 
Church, that possesses temples aglow with marble and glittering 
with gold, though in this deserted part of the world it may have 
only a lowly frame church, without beauty or charm. 

From these remarks it appears that the educational value of the 
proposed scheme is of the greatest. It seems to be worth trying. 
Apart from other considerations, anything that will serve as a bond 
between Catholics of different localities or that will make them 
realize in a practical way that they all belong to one great family 
is desirable. Surely this, among other things, will be accomplished 
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by the suggested plan. May God, the lover of immortal souls, stir 
up in many city parishes the holy wish to befriend their less favored ~ 
and forlorn sisters of the country. 


A Valuable Pastoral Aid 


That there is a boy problem can hardly be denied. And that this 
problem is of far-reaching and vital importance for the future of 
the Church will be admitted without argument. So thoroughly are 
the clergy convinced of the existence of a serious and grave prob- 
lem in this respect that we may confidently bespeak their keen atten- 
tion and lively interest for any suggestions that may be offered anent 
this important matter. 

The period of a boy’s life that follows upon his dismissal from 
school is one beset with many dangers. Being a period of transi- 
tion, it requires many readjustments in his general behavior. It is 
a vital matter that these readjustments be made under the influence 
of religion and in harmony with the dictates of Christian ethics, 
since they will determine the formation of his character and perhaps 
shape definitely the course of his whole life. 

Now it is a sad fact that just at this decisive moment the growing 
boy is slipping away from his moorings, which so far have steadied 
him, and is in imminent peril of losing every firm anchorage that 
would prevent him from drifting into dangerous currents. The 
Church, at this momentous turning point in his career, has no strong 
hold upon him and, accordingly, exercises but little influence on the 
choices and decisions which he makes. Parental authority, at this 
precise moment, is at its lowest ebb. The boy, therefore, easily be- 
comes a prey to seduction and evil counsel. From these vicious in- 
fluences he must be rescued. That is our boy problem.* 

The school, as we have set forth on a previous occasion, is inade- 
quate to cope with this particular problem. The home can no 
~ longer be relied upon. Even the Catholic home, in our days, seems 


1“For us the immediate problem is concerned with the care of our young 
people. Is the next generation of Catholics in this country to prove a solid 
bulwark or a shifting sandbank? How shall we save them from the tides of 
irreligion and indifference that threaten to swamp them?” Thus Father Alfred 
Barry, O.M.Cap., in an article entitled, “A Modern Pastoral Aid,”—Ecclesiastical 
Review, May, 1922 
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to be anxious to shift its responsibilities to other shoulders and to 


“avoid all unpleasant duties. It is true that boys at this age are not 


easy to handle. There is an uncouthness about them that repels 
and makes one wary of offering advice. Most parents, in order to 
prevent conflicts and disagreeable experiences, are satisfied to let 
their boys have their own way. 

The uncouthness referred to above is only on the surface. The 
boy, at this age, is good-natured and easily led, if one goes about it 
in the right way. He is clumsy, awkward and generally helpless. 
He needs training and discipline. He needs also the chastening in- 
fluence of religion. Then he must learn to shape unto himself in- 
spiring and lofty ideals that will guide his future life. If he falls 
under the spell of evil companions, lasting harm will be done. 


To assist the pastor in his work for growing boys an organization 
has been formed that seems to meet all the requirements of the situ- 
ation. It is called the Catholic Boys’ Brigade.” 


This Brigade supplies the very things of which the boy stands in 
need at this critical period of his life. It offers him discipline in a 
congenial and acceptable form. It trains him in obedience and in 
respect for authority in a manner that does not offend his sense of 
liberty. It exploits the instincts that are particularly strong at this 
age, and directs his energies into inoffensive and useful channels. 
It makes religion a vital force and energizing principle in his life, 
but is careful not to obtrude it in a way that would arouse his antag- 


2 The following extracts taken from the official program will give an idea of 
the scope and character of the organization. “The Brigade aims to provide a 
thoroughly Catholic organization for Catholic boys. Under the motto: ‘For God 
and Country,’ it seeks to build up the character and the health of the members 
by means calculated to be beneficial to the mind as well as to the body.... 
Although the Brigade has chosen the military form of the ancient knighthood as 
being the best suited for its work, it has nothing to do with modern militarism. 
It encourages military virtues, inculcating discipline, honor, self-restraint and 
respect for lawful authority, all of which it strives to supernaturalize, and all of 
which are greatly needed to-day. It has its own uniform, neat but inexpensive. 
... The time allotted to military evolutions is only one-third of the program. 
But these military exercises are capable of doing much good even if their name 
does not sound so well at present. The best colleges drill, the greatest organiza- 
tions have a uniformed corps. We do not know of a more successful means of 
keeping order among large numbers of boys. How can attendance be secured 
more easily than by dividing them into companies, sections and squads, with 
their respective officers? What else can bring out manliness and leadership in 
boys mostly educated by women so well as a simple military training? It is hard 
to find something equally effective.” Those who are interested in the movement 
can obtain fuller information by applying to General Headquarters, 128 West 
37th Street, New York City. 
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onism. It kindles his imagination with great ideas, and lifts his as- 
pirations to high ideals. In fact, it continues to educate him along 
Christian lines without the external apparatus that usually goes 
with education and makes it odious. The Brigade is able to ac- 
complish its ends, because its originators have carefully studied and 
gauged boy nature, have made allowances for its peculiarities, and 
do not hesitate to cater to the legitimate inclinations and idiosyncra- 
sies of the growing boy. This policy is the only reasonable one and 
the only one that will meet with success. The pedagogue must 
reckon with facts. Boy nature is a fact. We cannot shape it to 
suit ourselves. We must accept it as it is and make the best of it. 
That is precisely what the Boys’ Brigade does, and this accounts 
for the success it has had so far, and presages greater success for 
the future. It is a law of pedagogics that we must work with nature, 
and that it is useless to work against it. 

The pastor will welcome the Boys’ Brigade as a great aid in his 
work with boys, for whom he has a tender and strong love in his 
priestly heart. It will relieve his anxiety in their behalf and dispel 
his misgivings with regard to their future. 

This Brigade will also prove very effective in rallying Catholic 
boys that attend the public schools and in bringing them under 
wholesome religious and moral influences. These boys are very 
much endangered and we have heavy responsibilities in their regard. 
We may not allow them to drift away from the Church and to be 
caught in the eddies of irreligion. They are dear to the heart of the 
Master, and everything must be done to neutralize the unfavorable 
action of their environment. Their religious training has been very 
unsatisfactory and their general moral education lacks harmonious 
rounding out. There is much to be supplemented in their education, 
and this can only be done if they are brought into a thoroughly and 
consistently Catholic atmosphere that will surround them with its 
all-pervasive influences and act upon them imperceptibly, but, for 
that, not less efficaciously. This Catholic atmosphere and compan- 
ionship the Brigade tries to procure. It gathers the Catholic boys 
that frequent public schools, brings them into touch with other Cath- 
olics, makes up for the deficiencies of their training and tries to instil 
into them Catholic principles and ideals. It will prove a boon to 
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every parish in which there are boys that do not come to the paro- 
chial school for want of adequate accommodations or other reasons.* 


The Adventure of Death 


Much attention has been focused on the subject of death through 
the discussions concerning spiritism, which are now again in vogue. 
One of the consequences of these discussions has been to divest death 
of the terrors with which it always has been associated in the minds 
of men. Sir Conan Doyle holds that the death struggle and agony 
do not exist, but that death creeps upon us as a delicious languor, 
gradually benumbing our senses and inducing a peaceful slumber 
from which we awaken, without any violent shock, to a new en- 
vironment. | 

Experience at many deathbeds tells us that there is much truth in 
these contentions concerning the peaceable character of death. The 
process of dying, as a rule, is not attended by any violent manifesta- 
tions, but resolves itself into a calm lapsing into unconsciousness. 
Most people pass away very tranquilly and give neither evidence of 
great pain nor of any vehement struggle. This no doubt is a kindly 
and merciful arrangement of nature.* 

The real fear and awe with which the prospect of death should 


8 We quote from the previously mentioned article: “Our Catholic schools are 
plainly unable to provide for the vast number of our children in the large cities; 
hence the dire necessity of attendance at public schools with the consequent 
dangers to faith and morals. The important point, of course, is definite Catho- 
lic influence to counteract the indifferentism, which they unconsciously imbibe 
at public school and which they will almost infallibly carry away with them 
when they leave school. The desultory catechism lessons—it is notorious that 
public school children evade them—will not and do not suffice to keep such 
children within the pale. Something more must be done to impress Catholicity 
as a force in their lives, upon their hearts and minds, something which will pre- 
vent them from drifting into non-Catholic organizations when their school days 
are over. An attractive Catholic organization seems the best way to effect this, 
one which, whilst thoroughly Catholic, or rather because it is thoroughly Catho- 
lic, aims at providing for the requirements of both body and soul. Therefore, 
besides the usual facilities for spiritual instruction and help, the program must 
include recreation in that form best adapted to the special leanings of boys be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and sixteen years. Boys’ clubs are all very well in 
their way; but the general trouble, discovered by experience, is that it is so dif- 
ficult to train them to habits of order and good manners. Some form of more 
or less strict discipline is essential in dealing with boys of the ages above men- 
tioned. It is here that the Catholic Boys’ Brigade has proved already such a 
great success; for it combines the three requisites of spiritual help, abundant 
recreation, and well ordered discipline” (J. c.). 

4In confirmation of these statements we quote the Right Rev. John S. Vaughan, 
Bishop of Sebastopolis, who writes beautifully on Eternal Life in the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1922: “Since death is a punishment and a penalty 
justly inflicted by God on man, on account of sin, it is only right and just that 
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inspire us lie not in anything material that is connected with the 
process of dying itself, but in that which follows after we have closed 
our eyes on this visible world. Our fear of death should be ethical, 
not physical. It is that aspect of death on which the preacher will 
have to insist. To depict the horrors of dying may make a fleeting 
impression, but the impression will soon wear off. Notorious sin- 
ners and criminals often display great calm and assurance in the 
face of death. That is because they do not appreciate its ethical 
significance, and concentrate their attention on its physical side only. 


It will be the aim of the preacher, therefore, to spiritualize the 
fear of death and to divert the attention from such of its phases that 
have no moral import. An excessive dread of death may be an im- 
pediment to a good preparation for death, inasmuch as it paralyzes 
the mental faculties and obscures the vision of the things that are 
really essential. It is expedient to train the faithful to look for- 
ward to death with calm confidence, so that when the dread hour ar- 
rives they may have the unimpeded use of all their faculties and give 
their whole attention to the condition of their soul. A state of panic 
is not conducive to devout thinking and a prayerful mental attitude, 
such as are desirable when we approach the gates of eternity.° 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


he should stand in some fear of it; and, so long as men are in health, this fear 
is generally acknowledged. But when the moment of departure from this world 
actually draws near, this fear, in almost every case, disappears.... I have ques- 
tioned scores of priests, and doctors and nurses, and they have all assured me 
that their experience has been much the same. Dr. R. W. MacKenna writes: ‘Per- 
sonally, I have never seen anyone about to die evince the slightest fear of the 
impending change, and this experience is supported by a great body of weighty 
medical opinion.’ Another celebrated physician, Sir J. F. Goodhart, who made 
a special study of death scenes, gives his experiences in the following words: 
‘I am never tired of saying, because I am sure that it is as true as it is com- 
forting, although in opposition to general belief, that death has no terror for 
the sick man. There is nothing terrible to the dying in death itself. The veil 
between the two worlds is but a cloud, and one passes through it impercep- 
tibly.’ . . . If such be the case with ordinary men, whose lives are marked by 
no special piety and holiness, it is far truer still of those whose vivid faith and 
personal worthiness have been much above the average....A few years ago 
a holy religious was dying, and I am assured by one who was present, that one 
of his companions asked him if he were not terrified at the thought of meeting 
our divine Lord? Upon which he seemed to be quite astonished, and replied: 
‘What? Terrified to meet our Lord? Afraid to meet Him whom I have 
served and labored for during the last forty years, and who is charity itself? 
Afraid to meet Him; certainly not; I would be much more afraid to meet the 
Provincial’ !” 

5 Consoling thoughts that will sweeten the prospect of death and brighten the 
gloom of the death chamber, may be found in a little volume by the Rev. A. Wib- 
belt, entitled “The Blessed Peace of Death, A Book of Good Cheer.” (Jos. F. 
Wagner, Inc., Publishers, New York City.) 
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“HATE NOT LABORIOUS WORKS” 
By JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


“The Lord be with you,” says Boaz, as he comes out from Beth- 

lehem to visit the reapers in the field. “The Lord bless thee,” is 
the answer they return to him.* Whoever passed by the laborers 
in the field greeted them with a blessing. Such is thought to have 
been the custom among the people of God in the Old Testament 
days. When the Psalmist, on the contrary, wished to call down 
the divine wrath upon the men that hate Sion, upon the future per- 
secutors of God’s Church, he asked that they might be as grass 
that withers where no one, passing by, has blessed the reapers: 

Let them be as grass upon the tops of houses, which withereth before it is 
plucked up, wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, nor he that gathereth 
sheaves his bosom. And they that passed by have not said: The blessing of 
the Lord be upon you; we have blessed you in the name of the Lord.? 

While manual labor as such was never to be despised by the 
Jews, and even the learned Rabbi in far later days was to have a 
manual trade which he practised, yet particular honor was shown 
to the agricultural worker. “Hate not laborious works, nor hus- 
bandry ordained by the most High,” is the perfect expression of 
the Israelitic code on labor as we find it in Ecclesiasticus.® 

In passing it may be noted here that respect for the free tiller 
of the soil was in a measure at least retained even by the Greeks 
and Romans in pagan civilization, where labor was everywhere 
held in disdain and trodden under foot. Yet this last vestige of a 
better tradition disappeared as husbandry itself was absorbed by 
unfree labor, and the fair farm-fields of Italy were made hideous 
by the sightless barracks erected for the slaves. 

When the angel of the Lord appeared to Gedeon, calling him to 
deliver Israel out of the hand of Madian, the heavenly visitor came 
as Gedeon was threshing wheat and cleansing it by the side of the 
winepress. “The Lord is with thee, O most valiant of men,’ was 
the greeting the angel gave as he unfolded his message. “Behold,” 


1 Ruth ii. 4. 
2 Psalm exxviii. 6-8. 
3 Ecclus. vii. 16. 
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protested Gedeon, “my family is the meanest in Manasses, and I 
am the least in my father’s house.”* Yet, even as he swung the 
flail on his threshing floor and winnowed his wheat in the wind, 
God had chosen him for great things. 

So it was that Christ called Simon and Andrew as they were 
busy casting their net into the sea: “Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to be fishers of men.”* So He called James and John 
as they were mending their nets, and at His summons they “forth- 
with left their nets and father, and followed him.’* So Paul was 
chosen while engaged in the homely task of looking for the asses 
that had run wild from his father’s fields, and so David, the shep- 
herd lad, was prepared for high achievements and great destinies 
while feeding the flocks at Bethlehem, where Christ was to be born 
in a stable and laid in a manger. 

The story of pastoral and agricultural labor, in as far as the 
Scripture relates it, begins with Abel, who was a shepherd, and 
Cain, who was a husbandman.’ These occupations Adam had 
doubtless developed and taught his sons. But in the same chapter 
of Genesis which gives us this account mention is already made 
of the handicraftsman, Tubalcain, who was “a hammerer and arti- 
ficer in every work of brass and iron.” Yet handicrafts of many 
kinds had previously existed, as when Cain “built a city,” such as 
it may have been in those primitive days. Jubal “was the father 
of them that play upon the harp and organ.”* Hence, string and 
wind instruments, too, however crude or refined, would seem to 
have been then in use. In all these statements there is no conflict 
with any of the ascertained facts of science. (See on this subject: 
Husslein, “Evolution and Social Progress,” chapters XVIII and 
XXX, proving this point.) 

When finally Abram was called forth from Haran, a frontier 
town of Babylon, where his father had settled after leaving Ur of 
the Chaldees, and where the Lord gave His promise to make of him 
a great nation, both he and his offspring in the early patriarchal 


4 Judges vi. 11-15. 
5 Matt. iv. 18, 19. 
6 Matt. iv. 22. 

7 Gen. iv. 2. 

8 Gen. iv. 17, 21. 
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days naturally devoted themselves to pastoral and agricultural 

occupations. Soon we are told: “He had sheep and oxen, and he- 
asses, and men-servants and maid-servants, and she-asses, and 
camels.”® The necessary arts and crafts, at this stage, were practised 
by the members of the household, both men and women. The sell- 
ing of Joseph into captivity, and the providential events that fol- 
lowed must doubtless be regarded as the beginning of a new 
cultural epoch in the material sense. Contact with the Phoeni- 
cians, through the maritime and commercial enterprise of this 
nation, also produced its distinct influence and so furthered the 
development of the crafts among the children of Israel. 

Harash or Horesh is the general term for artisan in the Bible. 
The root of this word appears in the verb meaning “to cut,” and 
it is applied to workers of different kinds. Usually the name of the 
material in which the craftsman worked is added to specify his trade, 
A great variety of crafts are directly or indirectly mentioned in 
the Bible and a high knowledge of the finest arts is indicated in the 
building of the tabernacle in the desert, at least fifteen hundred 
years before our era. Yet other nations had reached their acme of 
civilization before the Jew had come into being and again slowly 
evolved his own material civilization. So devolution is as marked 
a fact of history as evolution, and cycle follows cycle. Nations 
decline from the heights of material culture and their scattered 
remnants are lifted up again from barbarism or savagery, it may 
be, to gather in course of time the learning of the ages into the 
domed and spired cities they erect. And again there comes a turn 
in the wheel of human destiny. But still, under every form of cul- 
ture, the great fact of toilsome labor must remain, as it began with 
Adam in the fall: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”’® 

Hence the Bible urges diligence in work and reprehends idleness. 
The sluggard is told to consider the ways of the ant and to learn 
wisdom from her: “Which, although she hath no guide, nor master, 
nor captain, provideth her meat for herself, and gathereth her food | 
in the harvest.”** Of the man eager at his task it is said: “Hast 
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thou seen a man swift to work? He shall stand before kings” ; 
and of the model housewife: “She hath looked well to the paths 
of her house, and hath not eaten her bread idle.’’?* 

It is true that natural rather than supernatural motives are kept 
before the Jews. The time had not yet come for the more purely 
spiritual teachings of Christ, obedience to which was to be made 
possible for us by the grace of the sacraments and by His own divine 
example. Thus the Book of Proverbs beautifully dwells upon the 
merely natural consequences of idleness: “Thou wilt sleep a little, 
thou wilt slumber a little, thou wilt fold thy hands a little to sleep: 
and want shall come upon thee as a traveler, and poverty as a man 
armed.””** 
"48 Prov. xxii. 29. 


18 Prov. xxxi. 27. 
14 Prov, vi. 10, 11. 






























BIBLICAL STUDIES 
The Christology of the “Epistola Apostolorum” 
By H. Scuumacuer, D.D. 





Dr. Rackl closes his brilliant study on the Christology of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch—the best Catholic work on the subject—with 
the words: ‘The impression which the incomparably beautiful and 
charming letters of St. Ignatius have made, may be summarized in 
the shortest and most significant way by the words: ‘Dear home 
land!’’’* He wishes to say that the Catholic scholar meets, in the 
letters of St. Ignatius, with that Christ whom he still to-day believes 
to be the real and true Christ of the Gospels. 

The Christological conceptions, emanating from certain quarters 
of modern criticism are merely indications of the bankruptcy of an 
historical criticism which has been overdone. This “modern” 
Christ is neither the Christ of St. John’s Gospel, nor of the Synop- 
tics. He is a phantom, detached from every historical ground and 
document. 

This will become more manifest, the more we are able to lay open 
the exact lines of Christological thought in those times which are 
closest to the Apostolic age. To those times we are brought back 
by the Epistola Apostolorum. 

Indeed, the discovery of the Epistola is to every Catholic scholar 
a discovery of “home land’ which we are only too glad to welcome. 
The Christ of the Epistola is essentially the Christ of the fourth 
Gospel, whom criticism has declared to be a product of wild specu- 
lation. It is the powerful Johannine terminology by which the 
Lord is constantly depicted in His essence and in His mission. 

The anti-Docetic and anti-Gnostic standpoint of the author makes 
the document only more valuable; for it unconsciously draws the 
historical background for the setting of the Epistola. 


/ 


THE DATE OF THE EPISTOLA 








The Epistola itself gives a direct indication of the date of its 
composition by the remarkable reference to the Parousia. After 


1 Die Christologie des hl. Ignatius von Antiochien, Freiburg, 1914. 
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Christ has given lengthy information about the signs of His Second 
Coming, the disciples ask Him: “Lord, after how many years will 
that happen?” And Christ answers: “When the one hundred and 
twenties will be completed, between Pentecost and the feast of the 
Azymes, etc.” The Ethiopic text extends the time thirty years: 
“When one hundred and fifty years will be completed.” It is to be 
remembered that the Epistola pretends to be written immediately 
after the day of the Resurrection, which is, in the Epistola, identi- 
cal with Ascension-day; 1. e., about 30 A.D. The Second Coming 
of Christ is therefore supposed to take place 30+120 or 30+150; 
i, e., 150-180 A.D. Somewhat before this date; 7. e., 140-170 A.D., 
the document, therefore, must have been composed. This date is 
confirmed by the style and trend of thought of the Epistola, which 
reminds us constantly of St. Ignatius and the later apologetic 
literature of the second century, of which the Epistola is evidently 
a contemporary. 

Although the Epistola certainly originated in orthodox circles, 
as is made clear by its general contents, and although it is directed 
partly against Gnostic heresies, it is remarkable that its own 
Christological teaching seems not to be free from Gnostic elements. 
But even this is valuable. For the character of the Gnostic points 
of contact indicate again the second century as the date of the docu- 
ment. Besides, we may have here an illustration of how some 
Gnostic ideas could take root even in orthodox quarters. The 
books of Irenaeus, Adversus Hereses, provoked by the avalanche 
of Gnosticism, were surely not only defense works against outsiders, 
but also corrective measures for believers. 


Tue TITLeEs oF CHRIST 


The various titles attributed to Christ show immediately the 
Christological atmosphere in which the Epistola was written. He 
is called Kyrios (Lord) ; Jesus, the Kyrios; our Lord Jesus Christ; 
Saviour ; Master; Son of God; God; Logos; the Logos who became 
flesh; Lord of lords; King of kings; He who is over the Cherubim 
and Seraphim; He who is sitting at the right of the throne of God; 
the Maker and Creator of the world; He who is named with all 
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names; the heavenly, etc. This professto fidet summarizes the 
Christological terminology from the Evangelists to the Apologists, 
inclusive, and is so expressive that we have no difficulty in deter- 
mining the Christological belief of that time. A detailed consid- 
eration will show how much the era of the Epistola was permeated 
by Christological speculation and meditation. 


/ 


Curist, THE Kyrios 


The relation of Christ to the faithful community is expressed in 
the term: Kyrios. 

The title used by the disciples, to address the risen Christ in the 
Epistola or to speak of Him, is nearly always Kyrios (Lord): 
“The Lord is He who has been crucified”; “the Lord reveals Him- 
self to them.” The typically Pauline expression, “our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” occurs repeatedly. 

Here is not the place to take up the much disputed K yrios-Christos 
controversy of recent years, inaugurated by Bousset. This much, 
however, must be said,—that Kyrios in St. Paul’s Epistles expresses 
the Divinity of Christ and is in its meaning identical with the 
Septuagint title, “Lord,” for Jahveh. But it is not correct for 
Schmidt? to maintain that this title is “since the time of Paul the 
predicate of honor for the exalted Christ . . . and an 
exclusive designation for Christ.” Nor is Bousset’s opin- 
ion acceptable, that the title is pre-Pauline and a product of a 
process of Hellenization in the original Christian community, sup- 
posed to have taken place between the Palestinian Christianity and 
the pagan Christianity of St. Paul’s times. G. Vos has conclusively 
shown that “an unbroken line of development . . . connects 
the earliest with the latest use made of the title within the New 
Testament period.”* The earliest as well as the latest use of the 
title implies the metaphysical character of Christ’s Sonship of God. 
In this same sense it is used in the Epistola: Christ is called Kyrios, 
since He is God, the real Son of God. 

Schmidt* suggests a twofold root for the so-called deification of 


3 Gespriche Jesu, 264. 
MS gpg Theological Review, 1915, p. 161. 
3 RR apt 6 
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Christ: (a) the belief that God exalted Him to divine dignity 
after His suffering; (b) the belief in the preéxistence of Christ. 
But the idea of an elevation of Christ to divine dignity after His 
Passion is an invention of modern criticism. Whatever the diffi- 
cult passage Phil. ii. 5-11 may mean, the context excludes cate- 
gorically the assumption of a deification of Christ, 7. e., that Jesus 
became the Kyrios (God) as a reward for His suffering. The 
purpose of the exaltation is to make Christ recognized as Kyrios; 
but He was Kyrios from eternity, the preéxistent Kyrios “in the 
form”; 1. e., essence of God. This is the only “root” of the divine 
dignity of Christ according to St. Paul. And this is exactly the 
doctrine of the Epistola. Therefore, Christ, the preéxistent Kyrios, 
is described, with allusions to St. John’s Gospel, i. 3, or Col. i. 16, 
as the Creator: 


“He commanded the heavens by His word; 

He created the earth and that which is on it; 

He made day and night, sun and moon and the stars of the sky; 
He separated light from darkness; 

He made hell; 

He created man according to His image and His likeness.”’ 


He was with the Father from all eternity. From there He came 
upon this earth. 


THE HEAVENLY CHRIST 


A lively discussion has begun in our days about the meaning of 
the “heavenly Christ” in 1. Cor. xv. 47: “The first man was of 
the earth, earthly; the second man from heaven, heavenly.” The 
opinions of criticism are in hopeless contradiction and confusion. 
The Epistola has no doubt about the signification of the word. 
By placing the title within the long list of epithets for the preéxistent 
Christ: “God, Son of God, sent by God, Creator,” etc., it takes it 
evidently as a description of the divine character of Christ. Jesus 
is “heavenly” because He is the divine Son of God. This ought 
to be a warning to commentators not to be too rash in establishing 
phantastic theories. 
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CurRist’s RELATION TO THE FATHER 


The Epistola contains a most remarkable passage. Answering 
the Parousia question, Christ had prophesied that after 120,—viz., 
150 years “the coming of the Father will take place.’ The 
Apostles, surprised by this news, ask again: “Thou hast said: I 
will come again; and how is it now thou sayest: He who has sent 
me will come?” Christ solves the difficulty by identifying Himself 
with the Father: 

“T am wholly in my Father and my Father is in me by the like- 
ness of the morphe (essence), and of the power, and of the perfec- 
tion, and of the light, and of the perfect measure and of the word. 
Iamthe Logos. . . . Iwas inthe Ogdoas (the eighth heaven) 
which is the Kyriake (the realm of the Lord).” : 

Concerning this mysterious paragraph, Schmidt remarks: “One 
should pay attention to the great difference between the Johannine 
Christ and the Christ of the Epistola. There (John x. 38; xiv. 10; 
xi. 20; xvii. 21) the oneness of the Son and Father is described 
as a moral and religious unity of thought and will, as the result of 
the constant communion with God in life and sentiment; here this 
oneness is interpreted metaphysically in regard to the relation 
between the Logos and God the Father.”* He admits that in the 
Epistola “the identity of essence (for Father and Son) is an abso- 
lute one, as in Col. i. 15, or in the letters of St. Ignatius. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the Epistola professes here the iden- 
tity of essence between Father and Son. The morphe (form), by 
which the Father and the Son are identical, is the same morphe to 
which St. Paul refers in Phil. ii. 5-8. It is the forma, in the tech- 
nical sense, used as early as the time of Aristotle and revived by 
St. Thomas in the Middle Ages, meaning ‘essence.’’’® But there 
is no difference between the teaching of St. John and the Epistola. 
St. John is far from assuming only a “religious and moral unity of 
thought and will’ between Christ and the Father. The first verse 
of the fourth Gospel requires an essentially higher union: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 


SL. c., 274. 
6 Cf. Schumacher, Christus in seiner Prae-existenz und Kenose, ii. 141 ff. 
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Word was God.” So, the passage of St. John xiv. 10: “Do you 
not believe that I am in the Father and the Father in me?” This 
is plainly the description of metaphysical union. The Christ of 
St. John and that of the Epistola are identical. Yet there is a ter- 
minology in the Christological passage of the Epistola, mentioned 
above, which is surprising, as it comes from an author who pretends 
to be strictly orthodox. 










Gnostic ELEMENTS IN THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE EPISTOLA? 






It cannot be denied that by the reference to the Ogdoas (the 
eighth heaven), which is the Kyriake (the realm of the Lord), we 
feel immediately outside of canonical literature and orthodox 
Christological thought. The student familiar with the phraseology 
of Gnosticism realizes that the Ogdoas belongs to the vocabulary 
of the Gnostic heresies.’ 

Gnosticism speaks of seven demons assigned to seven planetary 
worlds. The Mother (Meter) of the Seven is Sophia. After her 
fall she was elevated above the Hebdomas (the seventh world) to 
the Ogdoas (the eighth world): “Octavum metre habente locum.” 
(Irenaeus, Haer. i. 30). The fundamental thought, repeated in 
many variations in the various Gnostic systems, is this,—that the 
highest deity occupies the Ogdoas; i. e., the eighth world. How is 
it possible that we find this evidently Gnostic thought used in an 
otherwise orthodox document? 

We might infer that the lines between Orthodoxy and Gnosti- 
cism were, in spite of their bitter hostility, not always drawn as 
sharply as we are inclined to suppose. This seems to be especially 
true for the earlier period of Gnosticism, when the position on both 
sides, as far as individual believers were concerned, was not yet 
defined with certainty. Schmidt refers to an illustrative example 
in Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 10,5 where he speaks of the 
ascension of the Christian soul through the “holy Hebdomas,” to 
reach finally the mansions of the Father, which represents the 
Ogdoas. This eighth world is called by Clement the Kyriake Mone; 






























™Cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, esp. ix: “Die Sieben und die 
Meter.” 1907. 
SL. ¢., 278. 
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i. @., the mansion of the Lord. The terminology is practically 
identical with that of the Epistola. And yet neither Clement nor 
the Epistola are guilty of intentional Gnostic inclinations. Do they 
entertain unintentional community of views with Gnosticism? 

Schmidt attempts to explain the acceptance of this Gnostic ter- 
minology by the orthodox Christians by the fact that the day 
of Resurrection used to be called the Kyriake Hemera (Apoc. i. 10) : 
“By this,” he says, “it becomes evident that the idea of the K yriake 
originated on Christian ground. Only here the thought of the 
Kyriake Hemera as the day of Christ’s Resurrection and the festival 
and day of rest for the living Christians was connected with the 
cosmic idea of the eighth heavens, resp. of the eighth heaven, the 
seat of God and His Son and the place where the deceased Chris- 
tians lived in the eternal Anapausis (rest).’”® 

The Kyriake is doubtless a Christian thought. But the Ogdoas 
of the Gnostics most probably enjoys priority. It is difficult to 
determine the psychology of the combination in orthodox circles. 
The effort of Schmidt to connect the Ogdoas-Kyriake with the 
Wit day of Resurrection, beautiful as the idea may be, seems to be 
i" too far-fetched, and presupposes that the orthodox Christians en- 
tered into a friendly compromise with heretical terminology, which 
is rather improbable. 


































Another solution seems to suggest itself as the more plausible. 
We know that the term, Logos, of St. John was not the creation 
of the Apostle himself nor of orthodox circles. The word has a 
polemical character. It was accepted at a time of controversies 
concerning the Logos, then filled with a new meaning, and used 
as a corrective protest against the very quarters in which it origi- 
nated. Thus it happened that the Logos of St. John was set up as 
the only true and real eternal Logos against all the false and hereti- 
cal Logos speculations of that time. 

The Ogdoas-Kyriake of the Epistola, as the origin of the Logos, 
seems to have a similar history. It appears quite possible that the 
idea of the Ogdoas, the highest world, as the seat of the real and 
true God, appealed to Christians, and that they accepted the term 





*L. ¢., 280, 
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in a polemical spirit, claiming as exclusive property for their Kyrios 
that which the Gnostics claimed for their various deities. 

This would relieve us from the necessity of believing that an 
orthodox and anti-Gnostic document indulges in Gnostic absurdi- 
ties, or that orthodox Christian circles were seriously infected by 


Gnostic ideas. 

Whatever the solution may be, the striking, seemingly Gnostic 
terminology in an otherwise orthodox context does not justify the 
conclusion that the Epistola is of Gnostic origin. Its general con- 
tent is entirely different from and hostile to the Gnostic spirit. 

Neither is there anything in the remarkable passage that could 
prove the assertion of Schmidt that the Epistola preaches a Logos 
who had a beginning in time.*” The Ogdoas passage is too obscure 
to permit any certain conclusion, whereas the preceding description 
of Christ, especially the identity of the morphe (essence) of Father 
and Son, does not leave any doubt about the real Christological 
creed of the Epistola. 

The predominant Christological idea of the Epistola is the belief 
in the preéxistence of Christ; ¢. e., the belief that Christ, before His 
visible career on earth, is the Logos, the Kyrios, the Son of God. 
and God from all eternity. 


107, ¢., 274, 













WHY NOT A SERMON ON SERMONS? 
By J. P. RepMonp 


The problem of leakage is always with us; it has been discussed 
ad nauseam. There can be no doubt that in English-speaking 
countries the Catholic Church is numerically on the increase, that, 
in fact, she is rapidly advancing to the position in which she will 
be the only religious body worth considering. 

Disintegration, which must eventually lead to extinction, is the 
very obvious mark which in these days distinguishes non-Catholic 
Christianity. In England the non-Catholic clergy, whether of the 
Established Church or of the Free Churches, vie with one another 
in advertising: “What is wrong with the Church,”—their Church. 
Cardinal Newman has pointed out (“Idea of a University,” 
p. 381 ff.) that one of the most important results of the religious 
upheaval of the sixteenth century has been that the Church has 
gained in intensity what she lost in extent. 

We see this principle still working in countries where the Church 
has had to fight for her existence and is in a minority. If her num- 
bers are small in proportion to the huge populations, nevertheless 
she is usually vigorous and influential, admired and respected even 
by her enemies. Some of us may live to see the day when she will 
be the one firm island in a sea of infidelity; then will her position 
be stronger than ever. Our numbers do increase, as indeed we 
should expect. Every year sees a fine harvest of converts. Yet, 
sadly enough, we lose many and do not make that increase in pro- 
portion to the increase of population which we have a right to expect. 

It is not surprising that our most noticeable losses should be from 
the ranks of the laboring classes. These losses can easily be ex- 
plained : they are due to ignorance and neglect rather than to ill-will. 
Our children leave the elementary schools at a tender age, when 
the lessons in Christian doctrine have scarcely had time to become 
rooted in their souls. External help, in the shape of encourage- 
ment, sympathy and personal interest on the part of someone in 
authority, is needed if the seed is to spring up and bear fruit, and 
1088 
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that help is unhappily just what in so many cases is not forth- 
coming. What usually happens is this: the children leave school 
and are scattered abroad in factories and workshops where they are 
surrounded by irreligion; the temptation to lie in bed on Sundays 
instead of getting up to go to Mass is too strong for their weary 
little bodies; worst of all, there is no healthy home influence, no 
one to remind them of their duties. Even so these cases are not 
so bad as they may seem. There is hope and comfort in the thought 
that very rarely do these poor wandering ones become actually hos- 
tile to the Church, very rarely do they fall into the clutches of 
proselytizers. They remain Catholics in name; some of the early 
influences continue to work. They preserve a certain respect for 
the priest, will nearly always fall back upon him in their troubles, 
and send for him when they are dying. For these unfortunate souls 
there is hope. Many of the discussions on this question of leakage 
would lead one to imagine that the falling away from religion was 
the peculiar defect of the working classes. Unfortunately there are 
losses, less noticeable perhaps, but just as serious and more blame- 
worthy, from the ranks of Catholics in the more comfortable walks 
of life. 

There is a type of Catholic in the upper and middle classes who 
is quite satisfied with a minimum of external religious observance. 
He attends Mass with passable regularity; he fulfills the Paschal 
precept; but nevertheless there is something unsatisfactory about 
him. What is most obviously lacking is a lively, enthusiastic inter- 
est in his religion. He may amble along in this wise until the end 
of his days; but if, on the other hand, a crisis should arise, should 
he for instance, be confronted with a choice between the Faith and 
expediency, it is more than likely that the Faith will be rejected. 
One of the most saddening experiences which falls to the lot of the 
priest is the sight of persons whom he has counted upon as sound 
Catholics giving up their religion for the sake of some worldly 
advantage, with apparently as little compunction as they would feel 
in casting aside a worn-out garment. With a man it is usually a 
business advantage to be gained at the cost of joining some such 
forbidden organization as Freemasonry; with a woman it is most 
often a question of matrimony. 
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The root of the evil is ignorance; despite their superior education 
and social position weak-kneed Catholics of this type have never 
really understood or learnt to appreciate the Faith. It is possible to 
attend Mass and Benediction year after year and yet know very 
little about Christian doctrine. Frequently enough the average 
priest discovers Catholics of good position and education who are 
amazingly ignorant of the teachings of the Church. The writer 
has knowledge of cases in which well-to-do practicing Catholics 
had the queerest notions on such important matters as the point of 
the Mass at which the consecration takes place, the urgency of 
Baptism, the Infallibility of the Pope, the importance of sending 
for a priest to administer Extreme Unction even when the patient 
is unconscious. It never occurs to them that it is their duty to 
seek instruction in their religion; they never read Catholic books,. 
they ignore Catholic papers, and studiously avoid any service which 
they suspect of including a sermon. 


Now the object of this article is to suggest two remedies—no 
doubt there are many others—which in the writer’s opinion might 


be profitably employed by the pastor to amend the spiritual condi- 
tion of the class of persons under consideration, and, as a conse- 
quence, to stem the leakage. The first is that he should make it a 
point to lecture his congregation, from time to time, on the seri- 
ous duty of hearing sermons, which is incumbent upon them. 


The second follows naturally from the first; for at once up springs 
the obvious objection that it would be futile to preach on the duty 
of hearing sermons if the persons most concerned make a practice 
of avoiding the Mass at which the sermon is preached. The sec- 
ond suggestion is, then, that the parish priest should adopt the cus- 
tom which is already observed in many places and encouraged by the 
hierarchy, of preaching a short sermon at every Mass. 

There is an abundance of matter for a Sermon on Sermons, and 
the following paragraph may be of service to those who agree that 
the suggestion may be worth trying. 

In language which leaves no room for misunderstanding, the 
Council of Trent declares that the duty of preaching the Gospel is 
one of the most serious obligations of the clergy. The Catechism 
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of the same Council insists that sermons are to be attentively and 
diligently heard by the faithful. 

The New Codex of Canon Law is still more emphatic. Such great 
importance does the Church attach to this matter that the Canonists 
have thought fit to ascribe to it a complete section of three chapters. 
(Titulus xx. 1327 to 1348.) In the directions for the use of the 
clergy not much is overlooked. The qualifications of the preacher, 
the style of preaching, the days and seasons most suitable, all these 
receive close attention. Now, if the clergy are bound by a grave 
obligation to instruct and catechize the people, the people are no 
less gravely bound to attend, and those who make a practice of 
absenting themselves without adequate reason are running a seri- 
ous risk. 

With non-Catholics the personal qualities of the clergyman are 
an important consideration; but not so with Catholics. The priest 
of the parish may be unromantic, uninspiring in appearance; his 
voice may be lacking in melody; he may have a tendency to prolix- 
ity; but none of these things matter. What does matter is that he 


is a divinely authorized teacher of Christian doctrine, and as such 
they are bound to hear him. That it is the duty of the pastor to 
remind the faithful of their obligation is plainly expressed in Canon 
1384 of the Code, which, literally translated, runs thus: “The faith- 
ful are to be warned and exhorted earnestly, to be frequently pres- 
ent at sermons.” 


To return to the second suggestion : although the subject of short 
sermons at early Masses has been well sifted in recent years, a few 
reflections will not be superfluous, If the preacher will only bear 
in mind that many of the congregation at the early Mass are fast- 
ing, that some are servants whose time is strictly limited, that others 
are parents who have to hurry home so that other members of the 
family may be released to come to later Masses, he will keep a 
careful watch on the time instead of rambling on indefinitely. Five 
minutes’ duration is quite enough for an early morning sermon; 
it is astonishing how much one can say in five minutes. The ser- 
mons should be crisp and to the point. One good point well driven 
home in a few lively words can be more effective than a lengthy 
theological discourse. 
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The subjects should be doctrinal rather than moral, and a sys- 
tematic course should be followed. Careful preparation is, of 
course, of supreme importance; for every priest who has tried it 
knows that the five minute sermon, if it is to be a success, is a much 
more difficult affair to tackle than the usual discourse of twenty 
minutes or thereabouts. 





THE MINISTER OF ORDINATION 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
RuLES DETERMINING THE PROPER BISHOP OF THE ORDINANDI 


A bishop may ordain a layman by his own authority only when 
the latter has a domicile in his diocese. This is the only way by 
which a bishop becomes competent to raise a layman to the clerical 
state. Canon 956, which lays down this principle, further rules 
that if the man not only has his domicile in the diocese, but was 
also born there his domicile is perfect, and he need not take an 
oath that he intends to stay in that diocese permanently. If a man, 
however, was born in another diocese, he must, before receiving 
the first tonsure, affirm under oath that he intends to remain in the 
diocese permanently. 

The oath is not to be taken by a man who has already been in- 
cardinated in the diocese by first tonsure, nor by a man who is made 
a cleric by the bishop of the place of domicile with the understand- 
ing that later on he is to be transferred to another diocese to serve 
there permanently; nor, finally, is the oath to be taken by a reli- 
gious, even of a Congregation which is, in the matter of ordination, 
subject to the rules for seculars, because he has the obligation to 
serve his community according to the commands of his superiors. 


THE CANONICAL DOMICILE 


It is necessary, for the understanding of Canon 956, to call to 
mind the rules of the Code on the canonical domicile contained in 
Canons 92-95. Men under the age of twenty-one years, called 
minors in law, necessarily retain the domicile of their parents, even 


though they may have been away from home for many years. As 

fong as the father is alive, his residence determines the domicile 

of the children under age; after his death, the domicile of the 

mother is the domicile of the minor children. If both father and 

mother are dead, the legal guardian’s domicile is the domicile of 
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the minor ward. If no legal guardian was appointed for the minor 
children, the Code does not state whether they have any domicile 
at all. Very likely such children cannot acquire a canonical domi- 
cile of their own until they are twenty-one years of age. 


Canonical domicile is acquired by staying in a diocese with the 
intention of remaining there permanently, unless obliged to aban- 
don it on account of business, study, or for other reasons. The 
intention is essential in the acquisition of a domicile. How can this 
intention be proved? The Code does not demand any special form 
by which this intention is to be proved. It can, therefore, be proved 
either by facts or words which sufficiently manifest such intention. 
Ten years’ actual residence in a diocese is prima facie evidence of 
intention to stay there permanently, as Canon 92, 1, declares. 

After a young man has reached the age of twenty-one years, he 
is at liberty either to keep the domicile of his parents, or to estab- 
lish his own domicile. The new domicile is acquired, as stated 
before, by moving to a place or a diocese with the intention of 
staying there permanently. Nothing more is required. by law. 
There is no necessity of having house or property or any kind of 
possessions; nor is it necessary to stay in that place continuously ; 


for one may be obliged to be absent for reason of business, studies, 
or other causes. 


One is at liberty to change his domicile at will, but in the case 
of a young man who has taken the oath to stay permanently in a 
diocese, the liberty of changing his domicile is sacrificed; he may 
at most stay elsewhere only temporarily, and with the permission 
of his bishop. 


A few examples will illustrate who the proper bishop is in the 
various cases covered by Canon 956: 

1. A man was born in diocese A and has his parental domicile 
in diocese A. The bishop of diocese A is the only one who can 
ordain or allow another bishop to ordain him. 

2. A man was born in diocese A, but has his parental domicile 
in diocese X. The bishop of diocese X is the only one who has the 
right to ordain the layman; but the candidate, before receiving the 
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tonsure, has to take the oath that he intends to stay permanently in 
diocese X. 

3. Aman is of age and does not wish the diocese of his parents 
to be his own domicile. He has a right to move to any diocese and 
establish his domicile by signifying his intention of staying there 
permanently. The bishop of that diocese has the right to promote 
that man to the clerical state; but the candidate, before receiving 
first tonsure, must take the oath that he intends to stay in that 
diocese permanently. 


4. In diocese A there are too many young men residents of the 
diocese who apply to the bishop to study for the priesthood. If 
the bishop says that he has no vacancies in the diocese but would 
be willing to let a young man study in his seminary and, in course 
of time, ordain him on condition that he arrange with another 
bishop to be transferred to the latter’s diocese after ordination, we 
have a case contemplated in Canon 956, 2. The young man is then 
ordained by his own bishop, and he becomes, for the present, a 
member of the clergy of his bishop, but in virtue of the previous 
agreement he is to be excardinated by his own bishop and incardi- 
nated in the diocese of the bishop who has agreed to adopt him. 

5. Finally, we have Canon 111, 2, which states that by the re- 
ception of first tonsure the cleric is ascribed to, or incardinated in 
the diocese for the service of which he has been promoted to the 
clerical state. What is the meaning of this Canon? What case is 
contemplated here? It is evident that only the bishop of the place 
of domicile is authorized to raise a man to the clerical state and by 
so doing he incorporates him into his diocese. Is it possible, under 
the law of the Code, for the bishop of the place of domicile to pro- 
mote a layman to the tonsure for the service of the diocese of 
another bishop, so that, by the reception of the tonsure, the man 
is incardinated in the diocese of the other bishop without letters of 
excardination from his proper bishop and letters of incardination 
from the bishop for whose diocese the man was made a cleric? We 
believe that this is the meaning of Canon 111, 2; for unless it 
means that by agreement among the two bishops and the layman 
this manner of incardination by tonsure is possible, we do not see 
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what else section two of Canon 111 could mean. The formalities 
of excardination and incardination by letters of the respective 
bishops have reference to those who are already clerics and wish to 
change from one diocese to another. This is evident from the 


reading of Canons 112 and 113, which speak of the transfer of 
clerics. 


Some years previous to the publication of the Code, the Holy 
See issued a decree by which the excardination and incardination 
of a layman could be made by letters of excardination from the proper 
bishop and letters of incardination by the bishop who wished to 
receive him. This arrangement was made because, in many cases, 
it was not easy for the young man to establish a domicile of his 
own in the diocese which he chose as his field of labor. Under the 
laws of the Code it is made easier to establish a domicile, but even . 
under the new law it may be difficult for a young man who is just 
twenty-one years of age to establish his domicile in the diocese for 
which he wishes to be ordained. Under the rule of Canon III, 2, 
it is an easy matter to incardinate the young man by first tonsure, 
if the two bishops agree. The Committee on the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code was asked whether a candidate who is 
ordained by his proper bishop for the service of another diocese 
becomes incardinated in the diocese for the service of which he is 
ordained, according to Canon I11,:2, or in the diocese of his own 
proper bishop. The Committee answered: Affirmative ad primam 
partem, negative ad secundam. Therefore he becomes incardinated 
in the diocese of the bishop of the diocese for the service of which 
he is ordained and not in the diocese of his proper bishop (Declara- 
tion of August 3, 1919). 


INCARDINATION INTO RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


When a man takes the final vows of a religious Order or Con- 
gregation which has perpetual vows he loses the diocese which he 
had in the world by domicile, according to Canon 585. When he 


receives the tonsure he becomes incardinated in the religious 
community. 


In the Orders and Congregations which have the privilege of 
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exemption, the major superior authorizes the reception of the ton- 
sure and the various orders by issuing dimissorial letters to the 
candidates, requesting the bishop of the diocese of the house of 
studies to ordain the men for the Order or Congregation. During 
the period of temporary vows the superior can issue dimissorial 
letters for the tonsure and minor orders only, as Canon 964, 3, 
rules. The Code does not state whether the temporarily professed 
religious who receives the tonsure belongs, as a cleric, to the dio- 
cese or to the religious community. The fact that the religious 
superior issues the dimissorial letters seems rather to indicate that 
the temporarily professed religious in exempt Orders and Congre- 
gations has passed under the jurisdiction of the religious community 
and is separated from his former proper diocese. 

Religious Congregations which do not have the privilege of 
exemption are, in the matter of ordination, subject to the laws for 
seculars. It must be remembered, however, that by the law of 
Canon 585 the young man loses his former proper diocese at the 
moment of profession in Congregations which have perpetual vows. 
It is difficult to determine, in this latter case, which bishop is com- 
petent to ordain the man; for when he has lost his proper diocese 
by perpetual profession, no bishop is competent to give him the 
tonsure and orders. Evidently the constitutions of the various non- 
exempt religious communities of perpetual vows have some pro- 
vision on this point. 


RIGHT OF ORDINATION OF INFERIOR ORDINARIES 


Vicars and prefects apostolic, abbots and prelates nullius who 
have episcopal consecration are held equal to the bishops in the 
matter of ordination. 


If they do not possess the episcopal character they may, never- 
theless, confer first tonsure and minor orders in the territory of 
their jurisdiction, but only while their office lasts. They may thus 
ordain not only their own secular subjects who are domiciled in 
their territory but also others who have been presented to them by 
proper dimissorial letters of other local Ordinaries. Ordinations 
by the vicars and prefects apostolic, abbots and prelates nullius in 
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excess of the powers given to them in this Canon are invalid 
(Canon 957). 

The prelates mentioned in this Canon have ordinary jurisdiction 
over their territory, just as any bishop in his diocese. The only 
reason why they cannot ordain is because, as a rule, these prelates 
do not have episcopal orders. If they are titular bishops they have, 
of course, the same right and power to ordain men as the bishops 
of regularly established dioceses. 

The Code grants to the above mentioned prelates, though they 
have only the order of the priesthood, power to confer first tonsure 
and minor orders, but this power is limited by two conditions: 
first, that they exercise it only within the territory of their jurisdic- 
tion; secondly, that they have the power only for as long a time 
as their office lasts. In all privileges the principle obtains that if 
one acts beyond the powers granted, his acts are null and void. 
Wherefore Canon 957 states that if the above mentioned prelates 
perform any ordinations beyond the limitations of the indult granted 
by this Canon of the Code, the ordinations are invalid. 


Persons Wuo Have THE Power To IssuE DIMISSORIALS 


Dimissorial letters for seculars may be issued by the following 
persons during the time of their jurisdiction in the territory: 


1. The proper bishop, after he has taken canonical possession 
of his diocese in conformity with Canon 334, 3, though he has not 
yet been consecrated. 

2. The vicar general, by special mandate of his Ordinary. 

3. The vicar capitular, with the consent of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, after the episcopal see has been vacant for one year. Within 
the year he can give dimissorial letters to those only who must be 
ordained on account of a benefice which they have received, or are 
to receive; or for reason of some offices for which, on account of 
the scarcity of clerics in the diocese, provision must be made by 
ordaining men. 

4. Vicars and prefects apostolic, abbots and prelates nullius, 
who, though they lack episcopal consecration, may issue dimissorial 
letters for major orders also. 
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The vicar capitular shall not give dimissorial letters to those who 
have been rejected by the bishop (Canon 958). 

The bishop of a diocese and other ecclesiastics who have episco- 
pal jurisdiction over certain territories have the right to ordain 
their own subjects, or to send them to a bishop with the request 
that he ordain them. The dimissorial letters given to candidates 
for orders direct the candidate to present himself to the bishop 
mentioned in the letters, and they contain a request that the bishop 
give the man the orders specified. They also contain a statement 
that the necessary preliminary requisites have been attended to by 
the prelate who wrote them. 

The vicar general may issue the dimissorial letters in the name 
of his Ordinary, if the latter specially delegates him for this pur- 
pose. The ordinary powers of the vicar general do not include 
the right to issue dimissorial letters. 

During the vacancy of a bishopric it may become necessary to 
ordain men because they are needed in the diocese for the care of 
souls, In that case the priest in charge of the diocese may issue 
dimissorial letters to the candidates for ordination, with the con- 
sent of the Cathedral Chapter, or the diocesan consultors. In the 
United States there are no Cathedral Chapters and no vicars capitu- 
lar, but the diocesan consultors take the place of the Chapter, and 
the administrator elected by the consultors, when a vacancy of the 
bishopric occurs, takes the place of the vicar capitular. Canon 958. 
refers to ordinations which become necessary, before a year’s 
vacancy of the episcopal see has elapsed, on account of a benefice 
which has been conferred or is to be conferred on a cleric. There 
are many different kinds of ecclesiastical benefices in the older 
Catholic countries, but in the United States there are no benefices 
properly so called except, perhaps, the irremovable parishes. If 
in the United States a diocese should be vacant for a considerable 
length of time, the administrator would easily be justified in hav- 
ing men ordained at the regular yearly ordination time of priests; 


for in most dioceses new parishes and missions are opened every 
year and additional priests are needed to take care of them. 


Ecclesiastics who have the right to issue dimissorial letters for 
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the reception of orders may confer these orders themselves if they : 
have the necessary power (Canon 959). 


If, for instance, the administrator is a titular bishop, he may 
ordain the men of his diocese. It happens quite frequently that 
a diocese has an auxiliary bishop. At the death or transfer of the 
bishop of the diocese the auxiliary may be chosen administrator 
of the diocese by the consultors. In that case the administrator 
may, of course, ordain the men of his diocese, since he has the 
episcopal character which gives him the necessary power of 
ordination. 


FURTHER RULES ON DIMISSORIAL LETTERS 


The dimissorial letters shall not be issued until after all testi- 
monial letters which are demanded by the laws of Canons 993-1000 
have been received by the proper bishop of the candidate. 

If, after the issuance of the dimissorial letters by the bishop, new 
testimonial letters are required, according to the law of Canon 994, 
3, the strange bishop shall not ordain before he has received these 
letters. If the candidate has spent sufficient time to contract an 
impediment, according to Canon 994, in the diocese of the ordain- 
ing bishop, the latter shall directly gather the testimonials (Canon 
960). 

The Code attaches great importance to the testimonials in refer- 
ence to the life and character of the young man who asks to be 
ordained. The proper bishop is held responsible for the men whom 
he ordains, either in person or through another bishop. If, there- 
fore, a bishop sends his subjects to another bishop with the request 
that he ordain the men for him, the law demands that the proper 
bishop or Ordinary himself attend to the investigations as to the 
character of the men whom he intends to raise to the ranks of the 
clergy. If, through sickness or for other reason, six months or 
more elapsed after the issuance of the dimissorial letters, new tes- 
timonial letters testifying to the good conduct of the candidate dur- 
ing this time are required. If the candidate spent six months in 
another diocese, the testimonials must be obtained from the episco- 
pal curia of that diocese; if the young man lived six months in the 
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diocese of his own bishop after he had received the dimissorial 
letters, the bishop should inquire from reliable persons with whom 
the candidate lived how he conducted himself. 


To WHoM THE DimIssoRIAL LettERS May BE SENT 


The dimissorial letters may be sent by the proper bishop, also 
by a suburban cardinal bishop, to any bishop in communion with 
the Holy See; but without an apostolic indult the bishop cannot 
send a candidate to a bishop of a different rite from that of the 
candidate (Canon 961). 

A bishop who, for a good reason, does not ordain his own men 
personally may send the candidates to any bishop in good standing 
with the Holy See. The only exception is made in reference to a 
bishop who is of a different rite from that of the candidate; for the 
law requires that the bishop be of the same rite as the candidate. 
Thus the proper Ordinary cannot send his men who belong to the 
Latin Rite to a bishop of, for instance, the Ruthenian, Syrian or 
any other non-Latin Rite. On the other hand, a young man from a 
diocese which belongs to an Oriental Rite cannot be ordained by a 
bishop of the Latin Rite, unless permission is obtained from the 
Holy See. 

The reference to the suburban cardinal bishops in charge of one 
of the six bishoprics in the suburbs of Rome (they are called sub- 
urbs, though they are not connected with the city of Rome, being 
towns a short distance from Rome) is made here to indicate that 
the former law, according to which the six cardinals were not per- 
mitted to send their candidates for ordination to any other bishop 
but the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, is revoked. 

Every bishop who receives proper dimissorial letters may law- 
fully ordain the subjects of another bishop, provided he has no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the dimissorial letters. If the 
letters were issued over six months previous, new testimonials will 
be necessary, according to Canon 994, 3 (Canon 962). 

The dimissorial letters may be limited or revoked, either by the 
Ordinary who issued them or by his successor in office, but once 
they have been issued they do not become void by loss of office of 
the Ordinary who issued them (Canon 963). 
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It was explained above that when an Ordinary sends his subject 
to another bishop to be ordained and the dimissorial letters are not 
presented to the other bishop within six months thereafter, testi- 
monial letters covering this period of six or more months are 
necessary before the other bishop can lawfully ordain the candidate. 

The bishop who issued the dimissorial letters may fix conditions, 
so that the right of the other bishop to ordain the man depends on 
these conditions or limitations. Before the ordination has taken 
place the dimissorial letters may be revoked by the Ordinary who 
issued them, and as soon as the bishop to whom the dimissorial let- 
ters were directed is informed of the revocation, his right to ordain 
the subject of the other bishop ceases. 


(To be continued) 


ot 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By S. Loutsmet, O.S.B. 


Priestly Obedience 


Obedience is a virtue which is not much in favor nowadays. In- 
dependence from every law, from all authority, from any control 
whatever, as far as it is physically possible—such is the spirit of 
the time. And it creeps in even among the clergy, with frightful 
results, wherever it gets a foothold. 

Once I heard a priest candidly acknowledge: “It is enough that 
I be told I must do a thing for me simply to rebel at the idea. I 
’ cannot stand being ordered or dictated to by any ®ne. Bishop or 
no bishop, I shall do what I please, and as I please, and not in any 
other wise.”’ I could not help making the silent remark to myself 
that it rather pleased him to do as little of his priestly duty as he 
possibly could. His scheme of life was a very simple one; namely 
this: to indulge his every passing whim. It seemed to work to his 
entire satisfaction. I wonder how it will work out on the day of his 
death and judgment. 


The last time I was in France, some years before the war, a young 
priest of the diocese where I had to stay a while fell into some dif- 
ference with his bishop; and he felt sure his Lordship ought to yield, 
not he. But the bishop did not yield. Our hot-headed young man 
then bethought himself of a very clever way of giving a lesson to 
the bishop: he ran away to America without so much as saying: 
By your leave. Yes, to America! Some one had assured him that 
the United States, the land of liberty, was the assured refuge, the 
earthly paradise of all priests, from any part of the world, who hap- 
pen to have some grievance against those in authority at home. He 
fully expected to be received with open arms by I do not know 
whom, on landing at New York. He had only forgotten that some 
sort of papers would surely be demanded of him, even there, before 
he could be recognized as a priest of good standing, and that these 
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papers would have to come from his own bishop and be up to date. 
His awakening to the realities of his position was decidedly un- 
pleasant. It did not take him long to run through his scanty finan- 
cial resources and find himself up against a wall. Starvation or 
submission was the alternative. The long and short of it was that 
he returned to his diocese. He came back a humbler and a wiser 
man, and his bishop showed clemency in shortening the time of his 
richly deserved penance. 

That reminds me of another braggart of a young priest, who, on 
being told that he could not do certain things because they were in 
opposition to Canon Law, proudly replied that he would take the 
law into his own hands and show his ecclesiastical superiors what 
was what. He did take the law into his own hands and, well—made 
a most egregious ass of himself. In an incredibly short time he 
managed so thoroughly to disgrace himself that he had at last to 
take cover in a monastery far away, there to do penance in habitu 
s@culari for the space of three years, before the Roman Congrega- 
tion which had to pronounce on his case would permit him to resume 
the clerical habit and say Mass. So much for taking the law into 
his own hands! 

Some priests, like Jonas the Prophet, are ready to set out and 
go anywhere but just where God, through the ruling of their bishop, 
would send them. They are willing to turn their hands to any work, 
except just that which it is their duty todo. They are burning with 
desire to take magnos passus, provided it be extra viam. It is a 
real kink of their mind, a mania. They will undertake any amount 
of work, real hard work, in order to escape doing that which is of 
obligation. It is as though they said to God: Lord, I give Thee all 
these many things, provided only Thou wilt not insist upon having 
just that little one from me. 

I know a saintly priest who, for his own edification, has con- 
structed a scheme of what he calls: “The hierarchy of obedience.” 
It comprises in their proper order and subordination the divers per- 
sons or corporate bodies to whom we owe what my holy Father St. 
Benedict calls obedientie bonum. 

What a felicitous expression, by the way: obedientie bonum! In 
two words it peremptorily refutes the ideas‘now current all over the 
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world about the indoles of submission to authority. It conveys the 
information that to obey is in itself a good thing. How that, if not 
because it carries a blessing? To whom? To all, but first to the 
one who is performing the act of obedience. A blessing, a distinct 
advantage, one that nothing can replace, one to which is attached 
our happiness in the present life and ultimately our eternal salvation. 

But oh! the beauty of obedience! I throw off that soiled and 
tattered rag, mine own will, and in exchange I receive the holy will 
of God; I am allowed to clothe myself in that magnificent purple, the 
holy will of God! Who is it that dares to say that the obedient man 
is poor-spirited? Nay: he is noble, he is a king among men, whilst 
the others are only so many slaves. “Vir obedtens loquetur victo- 
riam.” He is in his proper place, accomplishing the purpose of his 


life; no wonder he feels comfortable. On the contrary the disobed- 
ient man feels unhappy and no wonder; he is not in his place; he 
does not know how to keep his proper place; nor is he doing what 
he is made for and fit for, if only he would take hold of the grace 
of God. The disobedient man is constantly in the plight of a dis- 
located member which cannot but suffer agony until it has been 


properly set. Such is the essential misfortune of the sinner; such 
emphatically that of the reprobate in hell. They are out of place 
and doing what they were never made for. But they willed their 
misfortune, and the reprobate keep willing it for ever and ever. 
Frightful obstinacy ! 

Now here is the hierarchy of obedience as my friend made it out. 
We owe obedience distinctly to each one of the following authori- 
ties: (1) to God the Father; (2) to our Lord Jesus Christ; (3) to 
the Holy Spirit; (4) to the Church, and in the Church; (5) to the 
Pope; (6) to our bishop; (7) to our parish priest, if we are curates; 
(8) to the unwritten law which governs the social intercourse of 
educated people. 

I own that when I heard for the first time this formidable enu- 
meration of authorities I thought my friend was stretching things 
somewhat. For instance, why go up as far as God the Father? 
And then again, what has the unwritten law of the world to do with 
the priest as such? But he soon demonstrated to me that there was 
reason for this. We can do no better than follow his reasoning. 
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I. First of all we owe the obedientie bonum to God the Father, 
our Creator, who put us into this world for a purpose, who rules us 
wisely to His own ends through the laws of nature and through His 
Ten Commandments and through the providential course of events. 

By the laws of nature does God the Father rule this world which 
He has created ; and as we are part and parcel of it, we are compelled 
to submit to these laws, under very severe penalties. This we soon 
learn by personal experience. Then our specific human nature of 
reasonable creatures endowed with free will God rules by His law 
of the Ten Commandments, which is naturally engraved in our 
hearts. This law had been somewhat obliterated in the conscience 
of mankind as a consequence of original sin, but has been solemnly 
promulgated on Sinai, under special circumstances. Of all men, the 
priest is expected to attend to this law. How could a habitual 
transgressor of the very elements of good living and morality raise 
himself to a higher plane of obedience, such as is required of the 
minister of God and the dispenser of the mysteries of Christ? 

Finally, the course of events over which we have no control is a 
providential means of making known to us God’s will in our behalf. 
It is certainly His will that I should be living at this moment, in 
my present surroundings, at just such a juncture of events, and I 
have to make the best of these if I want to fulfil my task and save 
my soul. It is no use my wishing I had come into the world in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century or at the time of Christ; or wishing 
that things were otherwise than they are at present. Popular wis- 
dom has it that “it’s no use flying in the face of the east wind.” 
No use, either, my wishing I were two or three inches taller and had 
an eagle eye and an impressive cast of features. “Jpse fecit nos et 
non ipsi nos,” as said the little man, Cornelius a Lapide, to the Pope 
who wanted him to rise somewhat above the rim of the pulpit where 
he was to preach before His Holiness. We have to take ourselves 
and the world as we find them. Is not this obedience? And is it 
not at the same time wisdom? And is it not the only sane and 
wholesome course? When illness comes, or some painful accident, 

or old age, we have to bear it. When the angel of death gives 
the word, we have to go, with what good grace we may. What do 
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these energumens mean, shrieking: “Ni Dieu, ni Maitre!” Can 
they abolish God? Can they cry down death? No, they cannot. 

II. The second Person to whom we owe the good of obedience 
is our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the King. He speaks with fulness 
of divine authority. He is the Lawgiver, and utters His command 
with no uncertain voice: “It was said to them of old: Thou shalt 
not kill, but I say to you that whosoever is angry with his brother, 
shall be in danger of the judgment. . . . It was said to them of old: 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, but I say to you that whosoever 
shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart. . . . It hath been said: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy, but I say to you: Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that per- 
secute and calumniate you; that you may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven.” 

At the same time see how gently and irresistibly He deals with 
His servants. 

Dear Lord Jesus, who was it but Thy very self who looked upon 
me when I was a giddy youth and who loved me and whispered into 
my very heart: “Follow thou Me?” But Thou didst not allow me 
to be ignorant of what this meant. “Qui vult venire post me, abne- 
get semetipsum et tollat crucem suam et sequatur me.” Surely that 
means obedience. 

To follow Christ who “factus est obediens usque ad mortem, mor- 
tem autem crucis,’ surely that means obedience. The disciple is 
not above his master. To be a priest and yet wish to live according 
to one’s own whims and fancies implies the greatest contradiction 
in terms which could be imagined. 

III. The third Person to whom we owe the good of obedience 
is most assuredly the Holy Spirit. He is present within us, infused 
into our very hearts. Not for nothing, but for the very special and 
distinct effects of our Baptism and Confirmation and Holy Orders, 
to be the secret adviser and director of our interior life. On con- 
dition, of course, that we show ourselves docile and obedient, that 
we lend an attentive ear to His soft whisperings and a readily re- 
sponsive heart to the movements of His grace. “Audiam quid lo- 
quatur in me Dominus.” But this is absolutely impossible to the tur- 
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bulent, dissipated soul, full of the rumors of the world and the mut- 
terings of an unmortified nature, or wholly overwhelmed by the 
tumult of external occupations. Of all men, the priest is expected 
to give a chance to the Holy Spirit in him. How could he hope to 
carry out His divine behests if he did not even so much as hear 
them? 

IV. The Church of Christ comes next in the hierarchy of our 
obedience. And here, by the Church, I do not mean only the body 
of men who form its present government, but at the same time also 
the body of dogmatic decisions and disciplinary enactments which 
have been promulgated by successive Popes and Councils, and form 
the law of the Church at present. The new Codex Juris Canonict in 
all its Canons, whether pleasing to us or the reverse, claims our un- 
qualified obedience. “Quod si extra disciplinam,” says St. Paul, 
“ergo adulteri et non filii.””’ A priest without the spirit of discipline 
and loyalty, in the position of trust he occupies in the Church, would 
indeed give a poor account of himself. He would deserve to be 
branded as a fraud, nay, as a traitor. The genius of a Lamenais, 
the glibness of a Tyrrell, the erudition of a Loisy ought not to 
blind us as to their true character. 

V. Now comes in order the reigning Pontiff. He is the elect 
of God, the Vicar of Christ, the visible head of the Church, the 
father of the family, the successor of St. Peter, the bishop of bishops, 
the key-bearer of heaven, the fountain-head of all jurisdiction, the 
infallible oracle in all controversies, the sole supreme court of ap- 
peal, assisted by Christ both in person and the Holy Spirit, for the 
preservation of purity of doctrine and indissoluble unity; to whom 
Christ says: “Pasce agnos, pasce oves.” How could the Modern- 
ists find it in their heart to scorn Pope Pius X because, forsooth, they 
pronounced him ignorant, as he happened to be the son of a peasant? 
Such paltry excuses for disobedience, even were they not outweighed 
by the other sterling qualities of the man, as was the case with Pius 
X, are not admissible in the Catholic Church. There the authority 
of God is the great fact which throws everything else in the shade, 
the authority of God investing man, making him unspeakably ven- 
erable, rendering every act of submission to him an act of obedience 
to Christ Himself. 
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And this holds good upon every rung of the ladder of the hier- 
archy in the Catholic Church, down to the very humblest, down to 
the priest freshly ordained who preaches his first sermon or is hold- 
ing a catechism class of little children. “He that heareth you hear- 
eth me: he that despiseth you despiseth me.”’ On no rung whatever 
of the ladder of hierarchy in the true Church of God does the lack 
of learning or of other accomplishment or gift, justify a withdrawal 
of allegiance or a refusal to submit. This is precisely where the 
Catholic Church has the advantage over the other institutions which 
are purely human. She leans upon no man, she leans upon Christ. 
But who more than the priest ought to show, in the practice of life, 
a strong appreciation of this fact? 

VI, VII. Our bishop is the nearest embodiment of all these 
higher authorities we have hitherto reviewed. Remember how, to- 
wards the end of the Mass of your ordination, you knelt down before 
the bishop, placed your folded hands in his folded hands; then the 
following terse but pregnant dialogue took place: 

“Promittis mihi et successoribus meis reverentiam et obedien- 
tiam?” 

“Promitto.” 

Could it be, O priest of God, that you did not mean what you 
promised in such a place, at such a moment, when your whole being 
was stirred to its very depth as it had never been before? It is a 
question of your faithfully carrying out what you have promised. 
Let it never be said of you as I heard an old parish priest say of 
his curate: “He is the most unreliable man I have ever had to do 
with. He will promise everything and then do nothing at all. If I 
want a thing done I have to do it myself. I, dare not even go any- 
where. I know that in my absence my sick people will not be looked 
after.” 

VIII. We come now to the last—and indeed the lowest—rung of 
the hierarchy of obedience as sketched out by my friend; and I 
think I can illustrate his meaning by a little anecdote. 

One morning I had been saying Mass at a convent and was fin- 
ishing my breakfast alone in the nuns’ parlor, when lo and behold, a 
shaggy young giant stood by my side, bending over me. 

“Hello!” I cried out, somewhat startled : “Who are you?” 
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Ignoring my question, which seemed natural enough, he replied 
in a gloomy voice: 

“I want you to take off my hands thirty intentions of Masses. 
The stipend is so much.” 

“But, my friend,” I insisted, “who are you? I do not know you 
from Adam and Eve?” 

“T am Father So and So, the curate of the parish. I heard you 
were here giving the retreat.” 

“Oh! indeed. Well, Father So and So, my name is Father Sav- 
inien. Glad to make your acquaintance. First time we meet; let 
us shake hands.” 

He held out a big paw and passively submitted to my shaking it. 
I asked would he be seated. He answered a laconic, peremptory 
“No!” and then: “Won’t you take those thirty intentions off my 
hands? You can do it; as there are so many monks at Buckfast.” 

In my turn, ignoring his anxious query, I asked: 

“Where did you receive your clerical education?” 

“At Maynooth. Won’t you take those thirty intentions of 
Masses ?” 

This I could not do; my hands were full just then, nor did I know 
how matters stood at Buckfast, so I said: ‘You may find out by 
writing to the Prior; only you had better not put it in this wise: ‘I 
want you to do this for me. You can very well do it, I know you 
can’.” 

But my young friend had abruptly turned on his heels and was 
taking his departure without another word. I felt sorry. I called 
out cheerily: “Good-bye, Father So and So.” There was no re- 
sponse and I never saw him again. 

I am afraid the savage tribes of the Far West among whom my lot 
was cast for thirteen years have rendered me fastidious: certainly 
the Pottowatomies, the Osages, the Kickapoos have better manners 
than this young man. Yet, he had spent seven or eight years on 
his Humaniores Littere and finished off his education with five years 
or more at a great center of intellectual life. I could not help won- 
dering how I should like it, were I a parish priest, to have such an 
uncouth and surly curate. I should not like it at all! 

In a delightful little book, “The Young Priest’s Keepsake” (Dub- 
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lin, M. H. Gill and Son), Father Phelan, S.J., an Irishman and a 
veteran in the field of apostolic labor, has a chapter—the very first 
one—on Culture: Its Necessity to a Young Priest. One of his re- 
marks is to the effect that no man has greater need to fear lapsing 
into this sort of wrong-headed contempt for the ordinary amenities 
of life than the youngster who stands high in his class. Intellectual 
pride, nourished by college triumphs, scorns to be corrected. 

Well, my friend of the shaggy brow must have stood very high 
indeed in his class during his college days. 

















CASUS MORALIS 
Taxes and Conscience 
By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


During the confessions of a Holy Name Society in a large city 
parish Father John meets the following cases and is somewhat un- 
certain concerning their solution: | 

1. A penitent confesses that in filling out the income tax blanks 
for 1920 he failed to state accurately the total amount of his yearly 
income. Subtracting the sum exempt by law for married men, he 
deliberately concealed $2,000 out of a total of $8,000, subject .to 
the income tax. He swore that the statement was correct. He 
asks whether he is obliged to make restitution and whether he com- 
mitted perjury. 

2. A second penitent says that he gave a $50 bribe to a customs 
official in order to have a seal skin coat passed free of duty; further- 
more he accuses himself of frequently engaging in bootlegging. 
What should Father John’s decision be in these matters? 

1. Man is by nature a social being. Society is necessary for 
his development and protection. But society is impossible without 
government, and government cannot endure and perform its func- 
tions without support from the members. This support is derived 
from taxation. Hence the general obligation of contributing to 
the common good, and in particular of paying just taxes, is an obli- 
gation binding in conscience and not merely a penal one. “Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” This is the teaching of the 
Fathers of the Church and the most common doctrine of theolo- 
gians. (Bouquillon, Théol. Moral Fund., n. 215. Tanquerey, De 
Justitia, n. 597.) But tax laws, like all other enactments of author- 
ity, must be reasonable and just. Every valid law must conform 
to the definition given by St. Thomas: Lex est ordinatio rationis ad 
bonum commune ab eo qui curam communitatis habet, promulgata. 
The tax rate must be determined by the reasonable demands of pub- 
lic interest and hence not to support unnecessarily large armies, 
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wasteful governmental bureaus, etc. It should be a graduated tax, 
based on the principle of capacity to pay and not merely on the iden- 
tity of benefits derived from the State. Now it is generally con- 
ceded by competent students to-day that property taxes violate these 
principles and are, moreover, unjustly administered, giving rise to 
very many evasions. (Catholic World, Jan., 1922, p. 459 ff.). The 
conscientious citizen’s share, therefore, should not be greater than 
that of the majority. Under present-day conditions Noldin allows a 
man to conceal one-fourth, or even one-third, of the real value of 
his taxable property. 

On the supposition that the prevailing practice is to underesti- 
mate considerably the value of taxable property, the penitent in our 
case is not bound to make any restitution. 

When the evasion of taxes by dishonest citizens induces the State 
to raise the tax rate, the conscientious are compelled to pay more 
than their proportionate share. In this case, restitution is due from 
the dishonest to the law-abiding citizens. 

Is our penitent guilty of perjury when he swears that the docu- 
ment filled in and signed by him is a true statement of his taxable 
property? Noldin answers that he may use mental reservation (late 
mentalis) and hence his oath means that the document signed by 
him contains a list of all the property justly subject to tax—an 
assertion which in itself is true. 

2. It is generally held that tariff laws are only penal, and hence 
are not binding in conscience until the evader has been discovered, 
when he must pay the fine. However, it is the clear teaching of 
theologians that tax officials, whether in the matter of property taxes 
or in customs duties, are bound in conscience by strict justice to 
perform their work honestly. They are paid for this purpose. 
Hence substantial carelessness in demanding the tax, or collusion 
with tax evaders entails the obligation of making restitution. 

One who offers a bribe to such an official is co-operating in in- 
justice. The obligation falls on the one who corrupts the official. 
The collector is legally liable to punishment for misconduct and 
will be held accountable for the tax. Now the general principle 
governing such cases is that the person who hires another to per- 
form an act and, by force or other unjust means, induces him to do 
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his bidding, is bound to repair the damage. This injury is re- 
paired by the payment of the tariff duty. Our penitent gave fifty 
dollars to the collector. He must now pay the balance due. 

If the collector suggested the bribe and agreed to take the respon- 
sibility, he alone is bound to make restitution to the government 
treasury. (Tanquerey, De Justitia, n. 494.) 

What of bootlegging? Writers of authority maintain that the 
number of purely penal laws is very limited. When the end of the 
law cannot be obtained by a fine because the public good is seri- 
ously menaced the law ought to be considered binding in conscience. 
It is not difficult to see, for instance, that frequent violations of the 
law against the importation of dangerous drugs like opium, cocaine, 
etc., are seriously detrimental to society. (See Catholic World, 
Oct., 1921, pp. 73-86.) | 

Most writers seem to agree, however, that the act of bringing 
liquor into dry territory is not per se sinful; but smuggling or boot- 
legging as a regular business is gravely sinful for other reasons; 
1. e., the danger to life and liberty incurred by the smuggler and his 


general intention to use force, sometimes fatally, against govern- 
ment agents. For these reasons, as well as for possible scandal to 
others by habitual contempt for civil law, the penitent must be 
strictly forbidden to continue in the traffic. (Tanquerey, op. cit., n. 
596. Noldin, De Preceptis, n. 315.) 
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The Mass ( Continued ) 
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THe INTROIT 


The prayers which are recited at the foot of the altar by the priest 
and his ministers were in reality the last addition to the liturgy of 
the Mass. It is certain that originally the Mass began directly with 
the reading of the Epistle and Gospel. According to the Liber 
Pontificalis the custom of singing a psalm or psalms at the begin- 
ning of the Eucharistic Sacrifice was first introduced into the Ro- 
man liturgy by Pope Celestine I (422-432): “Hic constituit ut 
psalmi David 150 ante sacrificium psallerentur antiphonatim ab om- 
nibus, quod antea non fiebat, sed tantum epistole Pauli recitabantur 
et sanctum Evangelium.” Antiphonatim describes the custom of 
singing psalms alternately, two choirs answering each other and, as 
it were, vying with each other. This custom originated in the East 
and was first introduced into the West by St. Ambrose, when he 
and his people were besieged, in his church, by the troops of the 
Arian Empress Justina. In order to keep up the spirit of his peo- 
ple, during the long hours of that night of alarms and terrors, the 
holy bishop made them sing both hymns and psalms, the multitude 
being divided into two choirs, each choir singing alternate verses. 
We learn this from cap. vii, lib. IV. of the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. “Tunc hymnis et psalmis ut canerentur secundum morem 
Orientalium partium, ne populus moeroris tedio contabesceret, instt- 
tutum est, et ex illo in hodiernum retentum, multis jam ac pene om- 
nibus gregibus tuis et per ceteras orbis partes imitantibus.” 

The custom of singing the psalms and hymns in such wise that 
one choir alternated with and responded to another, began early in 
what St. Augustine calls the Orientales partes. It is not unreason- 
able to interpret in that sense what Pliny wrote to Trajan in his 
famous letter from Bythinia. Among other things he tells his im- 
perial master that the Christians were wont to meet in the early 
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morning, when they would “carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem’’—that is, sing the praises of Christ in alternating chants, 
This would make our present-day psalmody as old, almost, as Chris- 
tianity itself. 

However, antiphonal singing implies more than alternating sing- 
ing. The antiphon is a psalm verse which to-day is said, or sung, 
only at the beginning and end of a psalm. But in the early centuries 
it used to be repeated between each verse of the psalm, as we still 
do in the Invitatory of Matins. This is the meaning of that great 
liturgist of the early centuries, St. Benedict, when he prescribes that 
certain parts of the Office are to be sung “with an antiphon.” The 
antiphon gave the key both to the meaning of the psalm and to 
the manner of its singing. 

Our Introit of to-day is a survival of the psalm which was at first 
sung in its entirety, together with an antiphon, whilst the priest and 
his ministers proceeded from the secretariwm—our modern sacristy 
—to the foot of the altar. The entrance of the clergy into the sanc- 
tuary must necessarily be stately and dignified—what could be more 
natural, then, than for the assistants to sing, during that time, some 
appropriate psalm, the psalms being practically the only hymns 
known to the faithful, at any rate before the days of St. Ambrose, 
who introduced them and made them popular. St. Benedict, in his 
Rule, calls the hymn “Ambrosianus” tout court, though St. Hilary 
of Poictiers had also composed some metric hymns some time before 
St. Ambrose. 

But the psalm was not sung in its entirety for any length of time. 
Soon the antiphon alone was sung, together with the first verse of 
the psalm and the Gloria Patri, after which the antiphon was once 
more repeated. The Gloria Patri, as the normal conclusion of all 
psalms, was introduced in the Western Church by Pope Damascus, 
at the request of St. Jerome, if we may admit as authentic the let- 
ter of Jerome to the Pontiff, in which he says: “istud carmen laudis 
(doxology) omni psalmo conjungi precipias.” 

The Introit is not found in the old Sacramentaries, but only in 
the Antiphonaries and Ordines, because neither antiphon nor psalm 
was read by the celebrant, but only sung by the choir and people. 
Whilst the choir sang the introductory psalm it was an obvious 
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thing for the celebrant to prepare his own soul for the performance 
of his sacred functions. This he did in those preliminary prayers 
which he now says at the foot of the altar. “But for a long time,” 
says a well known authority, “no special prayers were appointed, 
they were not written in any official book. The fixed form we have 
now is the latest part of the Mass. No such prayers are men- 
tioned at all before the eleventh century.” (Fortescue, “The Mass,” 
p. 225.) 

Here it may not be amiss to make the remark that, even when 
the priest leaves the sacristy for the celebration of his own private 
Mass, his approach to the altar, though he be preceded by but one 
solitary altar boy, is yet in the nature of a ceremonial progress, and 
should be distinguished by unaffected dignity. The rubrics pre- 
scribe that he should have his head covered, the chalice being held 
by the left hand, the right hand resting upon and supporting the 
burse. It is not necessary to say that nothing should be placed on 
the burse, or carried, besides the chalice. Too many priests think 
the burse a suitable vehicle for their pince-nez. The present writer 
has often seen a venerable old canon, long since gone to his eternal 
rest, who invariably placed on the burse of his chalice both his pince- 
nez and a green bottle of smelling salts. Such practices obviously 
take away a great deal from the solemnity of our [ntroitus ad altare. 

Originally, as we have seen, the Introit and its psalm were sung 
by the choir of people, but not read by the priest, but since the four- 
teenth century it has been customary for the celebrant to read both, 
and this is now strictly enjoined by the rubrics. As soon as he be- 
gins to read the first words of the antiphon of the Introit, the priest 
makes upon himself the Sign of the Cross. Without a doubt this 
practice goes back to the time when the Introit was the real begin- 
ning of the Mass and the preliminary prayers, now said at the foot 
of the altar, were still indeterminate and left to the private devotion 
and choice of the celebrant. At a Requiem Mass, the priest does not 
cross himself, but traces a cross over the book—“manu dextera ex- 
tensa, facit signum Crucis super librum, quasi aliquem benedicens.” 
(Ritus Cel. Miss., xiii. 1.) We may see here the mind of Holy 
Church, who, by this ceremony, shows that the Mass about to be 
said is for the relief of the faithful departed, rather than for the 
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help and well-being of the living, though this latter end is not, and 
cannot be, excluded from the Mass, even when specifically offered 
up for the dead. 

Since the Mass began directly with the antiphon of the Introit 
during many centuries, its first words were used to designate the 
Mass of the day. Thus even to-day we still call a Mass for the dead 
a Requiem: The first Sunday of Advent is “Ad te levavi’, the sec- 
ond, “Populus Sion,” etc. But these denominations are not now as 
universal as they were in the Middle Ages, though even to-day we 
still speak of “Gaudete”’ Sunday or “Letare” Sunday, to designate 
the Sundays which occur in the middle of Advent and Lent, re- 
spectively. 

The text of the Introit, as well as that of the Gradual and other 
varying parts of the Mass, is not taken from the Vulgate, but from 
the Vetus Itala, the oldest Latin translation of the Bible, based upon 
the Septuagint for the Books of the Old Testament. Hence the 
antiphons or psalm versicles do not always tally with the text of our 
breviaries, which give us the psalter of the Vulgate. 

The rubrics ordain that the Introit should be read “junctis mani- 
bus”, and at the Gloria Patri the celebrant “tenens junctas manus, 
caput inclinat versus Crucem.” (Ritus Cel. Miss. iv. 2.) The fold- 
ing of hands is prescribed probably because of the Gloria, which, 
being an act of homage and adoration, demands this external mani- 
festation of reverence. 

The Introit is frequently of striking beauty and singular appro- 
priateness to the day, or specially applicable to the saint whose feast 
is kept. Very often, also, the note struck in the Introit is heard 
again in the other variable parts of a Mass. The Introit, no less than 
other parts of the Mass, can supply the priest with much matter for 
private prayer or for the pulpit. It marks the beginning of what 
was called the Mass of the Catechumens—that is, those readings 
and prayers which precede the Oblation of the gifts of the faith- 
ful—the bread and wine that were to be changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ, to be partaken of by them in the Communion. 
At the Offertory, the catechumens had to withdraw from the as- 
sembly of the faithful. The readings from the inspired Books, and 
the chants, were chosen with the twofold purpose of worship, in- 
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struction and edification. It will be helpful to give the text of the 
variable parts of a Mass to illustrate still further the remarks we 
shall have to make as we proceed. The Mass of Easter Sunday is 
eminently suited to our purpose. Let us first notice the rubric: 
“Statio ad Sanctam Mariam Majorem.” On certain solemn days the 
faithful of Rome, headed by their clergy, would meet for the cele- 
bration of the holy mysteries in one of the many sanctuaries of the 
Eternal City. The Roman Pontiff himself celebrated Mass, assist- 
ed by the clergy of the whole city. The faithful were given rendes- 
vous in some church and that first meeting was called collecta, of 
which more shall be said anon. From this meeting-place they went 
in procession to the church designated for the Statio, singing psalms 
and litanies, as we still do on the Rogation Days. At the Statio 
the Pope celebrated Mass and preached to the people. It was on 
these occasions that St. Gregory delivered the forty homilies on the 
Gospels which we still possess. St. Gregory fixed the churches where 
there were to be Stationes, but not all the Stationes indicated in the 
Missal are of his appointing. The word itself is a Roman military 
term corresponding to our own post, posting troops to guard some 
place or building. 

The antiphon of the Introit is made up of verses 18, 5 and 6 of 
Psalm cxxxviii, in the order here given and with slight variations 
from the text of the Vulgate. “Resurrexi, et adhuc tecum sum, alle- 
luja: posuistt super me manum tuam, alleluja: mirabilis facta est 
scientia tua, alleluja, alleluja.”” The psalm verse is verse 1 of Ps. 
Cxxxviii and is identical with the Vulgate text. David is the author 
of our psalm. He sings the all-embracing knowledge of God from. 
whose vision nothing can be hidden. Holy Church puts some of 
his words on the lips of the risen Saviour: “I rose up and am still 
with thee,” Jesus Christ says to His heavenly Father, or, in sensu 
accomodatitio, to each faithful soul and to the whole Church. “Po- 
suistt super me manum tuam,” for it is written that “Thou wilt not 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruption” (Ps. xv. 10, Acts ii. 27). 
The wisdom of God, as well as His infinite power, is marvelously 
shown forth in the Resurrection of our Lord; for in that great mys- 
tery He is revealed as the true Son of God: “Who was predesti- 
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nated the Son of God in power . . . by the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ from the dead.” (Rom. i. 4.) 

Thus is our Introit a very real introduction into the meaning of 
Easterday. It sounds a ringing note of joy and triumph, for Christ, 
and for the Church. J am risen, to die no more, and always shall 
He be with my Church, until the end of time. And for ever is the 
thought of His triumph over death a reminder of our own personal 
victory over the grave. “Tu cognovisti sessionem meam et resurrec- 
tionem meam”: God knows all things, even before they come to 
pass, so even as He knows the day of our “sitting down”, our death, 
so He beholds the day of our final “rising up.” 


(To be continued) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Parochial Work for Vocations 


Pope Pius XI recently gave his first official reception to the parish priests 
of Rome. With paternal affection the Holy Father congratulated them on their 
zeal in promoting the sanctification of souls, and urged upon their attention 
what he called “the work of works,” the fostering of vocations, by giving an 
account of the plan adopted in the Milanese Church, which still has a place in 
his heart. Outside the religious orders there are in Milan at the present time 
2,115 priests. It has long been the custom there for the parish priests to look 
for the first signs of vocation among the young folks, and to conserve and 
assist them in every possible way. The Holy Father concluded with these words: 

“There is no doubt, beloved priests of this city, that your zeal will be so 
much greater as is the need greater in these days, especially at Rome, where 
the furies of Satan seem to be concentrated. Through your instrumentality the 
holy priesthood will reflower. The people are good if they have a sufficient 
number of priests, of good priests.” ; 

The present writer recalls an informal discussion many years ago among 
members of the New York Catholic School Board regarding ways and means 
of fostering by human agencies the number of vocations to meet the ever in- 
creasing demands of the parish schools. It was pointed out that some of the 
teaching communities were able to supply only about half of the required num- 
ber of teachers; the others had to be chosen from the laity. Certain parishes 
were like fallow soil, yielding no fruits for the religious life. A few pastors 
were mentioned for their enviable record in encouraging candidates for the 
priesthood among their promising boys, who were urged to take a college course 
and pray for a vocation. 

Among those taking part in the discussion above mentioned there seemed 
to be a general agreement that the number of vocations to the teaching com- 
munities of men and women was a good criterion by which to judge the spiritual 
welfare of a parish. A practical suggestion recommended a specified time, such 
as Pentecost or Trinity Sunday, when every church of the diocese would give 
forth a simultaneous message to the people on the need of vocations. Another 
suggestion was that a paternal talk on the choice of a state of life should be 
given to every graduating class, preferably in the early part of the month of 
May, before the hurry and flurry of the closing exercises of the school year. 
This talk might be given in presence of parents and prospective graduates. 

In her excellent volume Miss Ellen H. Walworth of Albany, N. Y., describes 
many episodes in the life of her distinguished uncle. She gives the outline of 
his sermon on the “Excellence of the Priesthood,” as it was preserved among his 
manuscripts. His text was taken from Romans xi. 13. This was the memorable 
discourse which Father Walworth delivered at New Orleans, during a mission 
in the year 1854, in the hearing of a young man then engaged in commercial 
business. It proved to be the turning point of his career. At a later date this 
young man (James Gibbons) was found worthy to be the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Baltimore. He informed Father Walworth afterwards that his decision to 
prepare for Holy Orders was correlated with the delivery of that sermon. The 
seed of the divine Word fell on good ground and yielded an abundant fruit. 

Tuomas McMurray, C.S.P. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF Pore Pius XI To THE ARCHBISHOP oF 
GENOA ON THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 





The Holy Father congratulates the Most Reverend Josuah 
i Signori, Archbishop of Genoa, on the letter which he addressed 
i to the people of his archdiocese on the occasion of the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference held in that city. Here the representatives 
of the conquerors and the conquered have met and the hopes of the 
nations generally turn to that Conference. 

The Holy Father trusts that the representatives of the great 
nations will consider the sad condition of all the nations, and that 
they will be disposed to make some sacrifice at the altar of the com- 
mon weal of mankind. This would be the first and necessary step 
toward that universal peace for which all yearn. 

If even during the time of bloody strife there was the cross as a 
vestige of Christian love, Christian charity toward human beings 
should become more pronounced after the cessation of hostilities 
and the signing of treaties. For hatred between nations, a sad 
heritage of the war, becomes dangerous also to those who won the 
war, and that hatred prepares a dreadful future for all. The best 
guaranty of peace does not consist in heavy armament, but rather 
in mutual confidence and friendship. Though the Conference did 
not intend to discuss the former treaties and the imposed repara- 
tions, this does not seem to prevent all further exchange of ideas 
which may facilitate the better fulfillment of their obligations on 
the part of the conquered nations which, in turn, would eventually 
accrue to the benefit of those who won the war. 

Finally, the Holy Father requests the people of Genoa and of the 
whole world to pray to God for the success of the Conference. 
(Autograph Letter, April 7, 1922, Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, 
p. 217.) 


LETTER OF Pope Prius XI To THE MINISTER GENERAL OF THE 
CAPUCHIN FRANCISCANS ON THE THIRD CENTENARY OF 
St. FIDELIS oF SIGMARINGEN, MARTYR 


The Holy Father points out that St. Fidelis, of the Capuchin 
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Order, was the first martyr of the missionaries sent out by the 
S. Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. He expresses 
approval of, and great satisfaction with the plans of the Minister 
General for the worthy celebration of the third centenary of the 
martyr’s death, and grants for such religious exercises in his honor 
during the entire year, beginning with April 24th of the current 
year, the indulgences which the S. Congregation of Rites, by decree 
of May 20, 1912, granted to the triduums and novenas held in 
honor of a saint or a beatified servant of God. (Letter of Pope 
Pius XI, March 7, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 225.) 


DECISION OF THE S. CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL ON THE 
DIVISION OF PARISHES 


There is an interesting case in the current April number of the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis on the division of parishes. 

An archbishop had separated certain parts of several parishes and 
united them to other parishes, because the people of the sections 
were too far away from their parish church, and it was easier for 
them to reach the parish churches to which they were transferred. 
The archbishop intended to change the territorial limits of some 
more parishes in the best interests of the people, but the Cathedral 
Chapter, when consulted by the archbishop, said that this could not 
be done by the authority of the Ordinary of the archdiocese because, 
according to Canon 1422, the division of benefices by which part 
of the income of the benefice is taken away and no new benefice 
established, is reserved exclusively to the Holy See. Here the 
proposed divisions and the separation of part of the people, joining 
them to other parishes, caused the contributions which they made 
in their former parish to be lost to that parish and given to the 
other parishes. 


The S. Congregation of the Council, however, decides that 
cutting off certain parts of parishes for the spiritual benefit of the 
people is within the power of the Ordinary of a diocese; this power 
is given him explicitly in Canon 1427. The fact that by the change 
of the boundary lines and the transfer of the people the revenues 
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of the parishes also suffer is merely incidental, and does not pre- 
vent the dismembering of the parish when done for reasons pointed 
out by Canon 1427. (S. Congregation of the Council, Jan. 14, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 229.) 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


May A LayMAN AcT AS SUBDEACON ACCORDING TO THE 
MEMORIALE RituuM oF Pore BENEDIcT XIII? 


Question. On page 69 of our Ordo there is a quotation from the Memoriale 
Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII concerning the use of laymen in cenducting 
Holy Week services. At a gathering of priests before Holy Week this note 
caused quite a discussion. One held that by virtue of it he could have Solemn 
High Mass with a layman as subdeacon. The question, therefore, is: In a 
parish where there are two priests, and it is impossible to have a third priest or 
a deacon, could a layman be subdeacon for Solemn High Mass by virtue of this 
section of the Memoriale? 

The citation from the Memoriale Rituum as given in the Ordo reads: “In 
parochtis minoribus, ubi deficientibus diacono et subdiacono, tres vel quatuor 
clericit (laici quoque instructi; modo primus sit tonsuratus, si calicem tangat 
(nullatenus abstergat) et corporale explicat, etc.) haberi possunt, functiones 
Tridui Sacri cum Missa annexa celebrari debent secundum Memoriale Rituum 
Benedicti XIII.” Fr. C. 

Answer. The Memoriale Rituum was gotten up for small 
parishes which could not have a Solemn High Mass. The three or 
four clerics mentioned are to help the priest to carry out the func- 
tions of Holy Week, and the Memoriale Rituum indicates in what 
manner they are to assist the priest. When these servers are 
clerics, for instance, seminarians who are in the parish during the 
Easter holidays, they are, at certain parts of the services, to handle 
the chalice (never while the consecrated species are in the chalice) 
and to unfold the corporal. If there are no clerics, and the priest 
has trained a few altar boys, they may assist him; but they cannot 
perform those ceremonies which the Memoriale Rituum reserves to 
clerics. It is evident, from the text of the ritual of Pope Benedict 
XIII, that laymen are not permitted to act as subdeacons. The 
services according to that ritual are not solemn, with deacon and 
subdeacon, but simply High Masses. On account of the fact that 
the Roman Missal does not allow a High Mass, but requires solemn 
services with deacon and subdeacon, Pope Benedict XIII drew up 


the simplified ceremonial for small parish churches. 


Wuat.Is MEANT BY “PRIVATE Mass” 


Question. On certain days, as during Lent, a second Mass is given marked 
“private.” From authorities on liturgy it is difficult to determine just what a 
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private Mass is. Is it correct to take the Mass marked as private when the 
i priest says Mass at which the people and the school children assist? In Lent 
ii} especially, the Ordo frequently has two Masses, one of the saint of the day, 
and the other, marked “private,” of the feria of Lent in purple vestments, 
Which of the two is to be said? Fr. C. 











i Answer. The term “private Mass” has two distinct meanings 
i in the rubrics of the Missal and this accounts for the misunder- 
| | standing. First, the term is used to distinguish between the Masses 
i) chanted,—either Solemn High Mass or simple Missa cantata, and 
i the Low Mass. Secondly, the term “private Mass’ is used to dis- 
i tinguish any kind of Mass, Low, High or Solemn High, from the 
Mass which is public in its very character, the Missa conventualis, 
| | to be said daily in Cathedral Chapters, religious communities who 
| have the obligation of saying the Divine Office in choir, the paro- 
| | chial Mass to be said on all Sundays and holydays of obligation in 
all parishes. On other days, therefore, except the Sundays and 
| holydays of obligation, including the abolished holydays, the pastor 
I says a private Mass and it does not matter whether he has a High 
or Solemn High Mass. On these other days he may therefore say 
| the Mass marked “private” in the Ordo. If the Ordo referred to 

| by our correspondent is used in secular churches exclusively, there 

: was no need of adding the word “private”; for all the Masses are 
| private, with the exception of the parochial Mass on Sunday, actual 
holydays of obligation and the abolished holydays of obligation. 


Is THis MARRIAGE VALID? 





Question. A non-Catholic young man had an unfortunate marriage and was 
divorced. He soon became acquainted with a Catholic young lady; they realize 
that their marriage is inevitable. How can the marriage be brought about so 
that a priest may perform the ceremony and the young man may join the 
Catholic Church? 

The family Bible of the young man contains no record of his Baptism and 
the records of the first church he attended when a child (the one where he 
would have been baptized had Baptism taken place) bears no record of his 
Baptism. His parents are dead, and his nearest relatives have no way of 
telling whether or not he was baptized. He, after finding that he was not 
baptized when a baby in the church referred to, is confident that Baptism has 
never taken place and he can make affidavit to that effect. What else is there 
to be done, if anything? A READER. 








Answer. Before it is possible to determine whether the mar- 
riage is valid or void under the laws of the Church, one must know 
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whether the marriage in question was contracted before or after 
May 19, 1918. Furthermore, it is important for the solution of 
the case to know not only whether the man is unbaptized, but also 
what the condition of the woman was in reference to her Baptism. 

The marriage of a validly baptized person to one unbaptized was 
invalid, if contracted before May 19, 1918. After that date, the 
marriage of two non-Catholics is valid, and it makes no difference 
whether only one was baptized, or both, or neither. 

Therefore, if the young man was married after May 19, 1918, 
his marriage could not be declared invalid on the ground that it 
was a marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized party. In 
such a case there is sometimes a chance to dissolve the marriage by 
virtue of the Pauline Privilege, but in that case it would have to be 
proved that neither party was baptized. Then, if the young man 
became a Catholic while his wife still remained unbaptized, the 
Pauline Privilege would avail the young man. For a further 
explanation of the Pauline Privilege we refer the reader to the 
May, 1922, issue of THe HomILetic AND PasTORAL REVIEW, 
page 903. 

If the man was married to a baptized non-Catholic before May 
19, 1918, and it can be proved that the woman was baptized and 
he was unbaptized, the marriage can be declared invalid by the 
bishop. 

What proofs are required? (1) The valid Baptism of the 
woman must be proved. If the Church to which she belonged is 
generally considered to baptize properly and the parish keeps a 
baptismal record, such a baptismal certificate from a non-Catholic 
church can be used as part proof; but we do not believe that the 
defensor vinculi who has to examine the proofs should be satisfied 
with that certificate as full proof. The affidavit of the father or 
mother, an older brother or sister, or some other person who lived 
with the family, or was continually in touch with the family during 
the infancy of the woman whose Baptism is to be proved, would 
be required. 

(2) Proof that the man was not baptized. He himself can 
testify only that he was not baptized after reaching the years of 
discretion, from about the age of seven. The years of infancy have 
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to be covered by other witnesses. The proofs which are mentioned 
by our correspondent are good and may be submitted to the defensor 
vinculi, but if the fact that his Baptism is not entered in the family 
Bible is to prove anything, the Baptism of some of the other mem- 
bers of the family must be recorded there. If the parish of the non- 
Catholic denomination to which the parents belonged when the man 
was in his infancy shows a careful. record of the Baptisms that were 
conferred in that church, the fact that his Baptism is not recorded 
will also be part proof. It is evident, however, that from these two 
facts, which are of a negative character, sufficient certainty cannot 
be deduced to declare a marriage invalid. There may be people 
who were intimately acquainted with the family of the man and, 
therefore, would know whether the parents were interested in their 
religion, and whether, perhaps, at the birth of the man in question, 
they lived far away from any church of their denomination. Such 
possibilities must be investigated, and when all circumstances are 
taken together reasonable certainty that he was not baptized may 
be had. 

(3) A certificate of the marriage and a copy of the divorce 
decree will likewise be necessary. 


SToLE FEES AND OFFERINGS EXCEEDING USUAL STOLE FEES 


Question. In a discussion among clerics one disputant upheld the contention 
that all offerings whatsoever, given on occasions of Baptism and marriage, 
were stole fees and, therefore, belonged to the pastor. When objections were 
raised, he replied that custom had it that way in his particular diocese; and 
that ended the discussion. Will you kindly explain the following points: 

1, Excluding the regular taxes which go to the pastor, and all extra offer- 
ings which are specified by the people to be for him, is it not correct to say 
that by virtue of Canon 463 any extra voluntary offering given to the officiating 
priest belongs to him, in spite of any custom, if the offerer designates it as his? 

2. Would it not be correct to say that no diocesan custom, or even a dio- 
cesan law, could take away the privilege given in the Canon quoted? 

3. When the extra offerings over and above the regular taxes are handed 
in by the persons attending the ceremony, without specifying for whom they 
are intended, is it just for the officiating priest to ask for whom or for what 
purpose they intend the additional offering, especially when the priest knows 
with moral certainty that it is given to the officiating priest intuitu personae, 
though they may not say so unless asked? SACERDOS. 









Answer. There is no doubt that neither the custom referred to 
nor a diocesan law can change the rule of Canon 463, 3. In fact, 
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there was no need that the Code mention this matter, since it is 
certain that the people can do as they please with any additional 
offering they may wish to make over and above the usual stole 
fees. We fail to see a reason for any dispute on the principle itself. 


In individual cases there may be reason to doubt whether or not 
the offering in excess of the usual fee was intended for the benefit 
of the officiating priest. The intention of the person making the 
offering is, of course, decisive, one way or the other. If the party 
does not express any intention and the circumstances are not of 
such a nature that one knows with certainty his or her intention, 
the offering is a stole fee, though larger than the usual amount. 
If there are good reasons to believe that the offering is intended 
for the officiating priest and he wants to be certain, he undoubtedly 
has a right to inquire. It would be just as wrong for the pastor to 
appropriate an offering which the party intended to give to another, 
as it would be wrong for the officiating priest to take for himself 
what was intended as a stole fee. 


BLASPHEMY CONSIDERED A VERY GRIEVOUS CRIME IN THE LAW 
OF THE CHURCH 


Question. In a recent conference of priests the moral case dealt with the 
sins against the second Commandment of the Decalogue. The priest who read 
the paper seemed rather oratorical than practical, exaggerating the guilt of 
blasphemy to such an extent that he maintained all blasphemy ought to be 
dealt with most rigorously in confession. Is there anything in the laws of the 
Church, ancient or modern, to vouchsafe such a statement? 

CLERICUSs. 

Answer. Our correspondent would surely have a nightmare, if 
he were to read some of the older canonists and moralists on the 
sin of blasphemy. Still, their teaching is not based on imagination, 
but on law. In the first place, we have the Holy Bible: “He that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him die: all-the multi- 
tude shall stone him, whether he be a native or a stranger” (Lev. 
xxiv. 16). In the Novellae, a part of the civil code of Emperor 
Justinian I, blasphemy was punished with death. Emperor 
Charles V enacted the same penalty for his empire. In the official 
collection of laws, “Decretals,” of Pope Gregory IX (lib. V, tit. 26, 
cap. 2) public penance at the doors of the church for seven suc- 
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cessive Sundays, together with other penitential works, is the pen- 
ance for blasphemy. If the offender refuses to do the penance, he 
is punished with the interdict ab ingressu ecclesiae, and if he dies 
impenitent, he is to be deprived of church burial. The New Code 
also makes special mention of the crime of blasphemy and ordains, 
in Canon 2323, that the bishop shall punish the offender with 
appropriate penalties. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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VAD 







I. THe Nature or SIN 





“But some will say, “What can sin be? Is it a living thing— 
an Angel—an evil spirit? What is it which is working in us? Now 
it is no foe from without that wrestles against thee; it is an evil | 
plant deriving its growth from thyself. ‘Let thine eyes look | 
straight on’ (Prov. iv. 25), and then lust will cease to exist. Keep 
thine own and take not what is another’s, and then stealing will 
cease; remember the Judgment and then neither fornication nor 
adultery nor murder nor any wickedness will prevail over thee. 
But when you forget God, then straightway do you begin to devise 
wickedness and work unrighteousness. 

“Nor is nature the sole cause of this evil which is sin; there is 
another cause—the devil who prompts it. He tempts all, but he 
only prevails over those who listen to him. Hence it is that the 
Preacher says, ‘If the spirit of him that hath power ascend upon 
thee, leave not thy place. Shut thy door and keep him far from 
thee and so he shall not hurt thee.’ But if thou indulgently admit 
lustful thoughts, then through thine imagination will sin strike its 
roots deep into thee and so enthrall thy mind and drag thee down 
into the evil pit. Nor say: I am a believer and therefore lust will 
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not gain the ascendant over me even though my mind dwells on it. 
Surely thou knowest that even a rock is at length cloven by a root 
| which long works into it? Therefore admit not the seed of lust for 
it will break thy faith in pieces. Root out then the mischief ere it 

blossoms ; if thou art idle at the outset thou wilt have laboriously to 

apply axe and fire later on. When thy eyes begin to fail then is the 
time to look to them; of what avail to run to the physician when 
already blind ?’”* 


II. REPENTANCE 





“David—despite all his gifts—fell! He walked in the evening on 
| the house-top after his sleep; he gave an unguarded look and hu- 
man passion caught him! He completed his sin, yet even so there 
perished not that nobility of soul which is ready to admit a trans- 
gression. Swiftly came Nathan, the prophet, to declare and to heal 
his wound. ‘The Lord is angry,’ he said, ‘and thou hast sinned.’ 
Thus spoke out the subject to his king. Yet did not the king, clad 
in his purple as he was, take it ill, for he looked not at the speaker 
but at Him that sent him. He did not allow himself to be misled by 
the fact that his bodyguard of soldiers stood about him, for his 
soul discerned the Hosts of the Lord’s Angels that also stood about 
him. As one discerning the Invisible King he submitted to the 
shame and replied to his visitor—or rather to Him that sent him— 
‘I have sinned against the Lord!’ See how humble-minded a king 
could be and how he could confess! Had any one brought home 
his crime to him? Had many been privy to it? How swiftly had 
the deed been done! How swiftly came the accusing prophet! How 
swiftly came the confession! Frank was his confession; speedy 
was his cure. For straightway the prophet who had threatened 
adds, ‘The Lord hath taken away thy sin.’ How speedy was the 
relenting of the God of compassion !’”? 


ITl. 





THE Cure oF Sin Is REPENTANCE 








“Perchance some will say, ‘We have then been seduced and so are 
lost! Is there no hope of salvation? We cannot rise now we are 






1St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, ii. 2-3. 
2St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, ii. 11. 
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fallen! We are blinded; cannot we recover our sight? We are 
crippled; is there no hope of our feet getting straight? We are 
dead; is there no hope of resurrection ?” 

“But shall not He who awoke Lazarus—four days a corpse and 
stinking—shall not He easily raise up thee, a living man? He who 
shed His Precious Blood for us shall also rescue us from sin. Let 
us not then pronounce sentence against ourselves; let us not give up 
our case as hopeless. To refuse to believe that there is hope in re- 
pentance is dreadful indeed! For a man without expectation of sal- 
vation only increases his evil plight; while he who hopes for a cure 
is easily led to save himself. The thief who expects no mercy runs 
to recklessness. If a snake can strip himself of the skin of old age 
cannot we cast off the slough of wickedness? If careful tillage will 
make even thorny ground fruitful, is salvation irrecoverable for 
us? So then nature admits the possibility of salvation; all that is 
requisite is the mind’s firm resolve.’’* 


IV. Tue CHurcH AND HER PROVISION FOR THE PENITENT 


“Even when, in Holy Church, we have committed exceedingly 
grave sins we need not despair of God’s mercy, provided we do 
penance for them in proportion to their gravity. When a crime has 
been committed which involves excommunication from the ‘Body of 
Christ’ we have not to consider in the penance the length of time it 
lasts so much as the intensity of the sorrow. For ‘the contrite and 
humble heart God will not despise’ (Ps. 1. 19). And since it often 
happens that a man’s heartfelt sorrow is hidden from the eyes of 
others nor does any outward sign of it, neither word nor deed, be- 
tray it, since his sorrow is in the sight of Him to whom it is said 
‘my groans are not hidden from thee!’ (Ps. xxxvii. 10), it is rightly 
decreed by those whose business it is to look after the penitential 
seasons in the divers churches, that this sorrow must satisfy the 
Church—for outside the Church sins are not remitted. For it is 
the Church which has received as its own the pledge of the Holy 
Spirit (2 Cor. i. 22), without whom no sins are remitted effectively, 
so that those who are forgiven can attain eternal life.’’* 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, ii. 5. 
4St. Augustine, Enchiridion, Ixv., P. L. xl. 263. 
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V. We Must Not Let Curist SLEEP IN Our HEartTs 


cee 


Jesus groaned in the spirit and troubled himself’ (John xi. 33). 
What can this mean save that Christ would tell you how you ought 
to be troubled in yourself since you are weighed down by such a 
load of sin? For you have assuredly examined yourself and dis- 
covered your guilt and taken account with yourself; you have said: 
this I did, yet God spared me! that sin I committed and He con- 
doned it; I heard the Gospel but I despised it; I was baptized but 
I wallowed in my sins again! What shall I do? Whither can I 
turn? What escape is there for me? Now when you say things 
like that it is Christ Himself that groans, for it is faith that is groan- 
ing; the cry of a man despising himself is the proof of the hope of 
a man now rising again. If that faith is within you then is Christ 
croaning: within you; for if faith is in us, then Christ is in us. For 
what else does the Apostle mean when he says ‘that Christ may 
dwell by faith in your hearts’ (Ephes. iii. 17)? Your faith then 
touching Christ is Christ touching you in your heart. Now we 
understand His sleeping in the boat and how—when they were in 
danger—the disciples came to Him and roused Him as shipwreck 
seemed imminent, and He arose and commanded the winds and the 
waves and there came a great calm. It is the same with you: the 
winds enter your heart here where you are sailing, in this very life 
Where you are like a man crossing a storm-tossed and dangerous 
sea; the winds come, the waves rise, they threaten the ship. What 
winds are those? You meet with a reproach, at once you are angry: 
the reproach is the wind, your anger is the waves. Now you are 
in danger, you are on the point of answering back, of meeting curse 
with curse; shipwreck is upon you. Now rouse the sleeping Christ. 
For those waves are only there, and you were only ready to render 
evil for evil, because in your boat Christ was asleep. Christ asleep in 
your heart is nothing but four forgetfulness of the faith. . . . To 
stir up one’s faith, then, is to arouse Christ in the boat; and in the 
same way when the burden of long accustomed sin weighs down a 
man’s heart, when he lives not according to the Gospel and even de- 
spises eternal punishment, then let Christ groan in that man’s heart, 
let that man reproach himself!’’® 


5St. Augustine, Tract. xlix. 19 in Joann., P. L. xxxv. 1755, 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Delay of Repentance 


By PETER GEIERMANN, C.SS.R. 


“Seeing the city, he wept over it” (Luke xix. 41). 


SYNOPSIS. Exordium. Jerusalem is a picture of the unrepentant sinner. 
The delay of repentance: 
1. Its occasions. 
2. Its effects. 
3. Its consequences. 
(a) On the part of God. 
(b) On the part of the sinner. 


Peroration: delay of repentance terrible to contemplate. 

Application: exhortation, appeal. 

The Gospel of to-day depicts a strange scene for us. It is Jesus 
weeping over Jerusalem on the day of His triumph. With sor- 
rowing heart He predicts its destruction, because it has not recog- 
nized the time of its visitation. He had taught in the Temple as 
one having power. He had wrought miracles that no man could 
perform, to prove the divinity of His mission. And yet the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem as a body closed their eyes to the truth. They 
hardened their hearts to the promptings of grace. They had eyes 
to see, and saw not. They had ears to hear, and heard not. And 
they were so engrossed in the pursuit of the honors, the riches and 
the pleasures of life that when Jesus predicted the destruction of 
Jerusalem, they heeded Him not. Jerusalem is a picture of the un- 
repentant sinner who delays his conversion unto death. That this 
may not be the sad lot of any of us, we will consider the delay of 
repentance to-day. We will consider its occasions, its effects and 
its consequences, to stimulate our sincerity and good will in the 
service of God. O Jesus, who didst weep over the impenitence of 
Jerusalem, touch our hearts with Thy grace, that none of us may 
give Thee an occasion to weep over us. 

The first occasion for delay of repentance is caused by a mistaken 
idea of God’s works. God indeed created all for temporal and 
eternal happiness, even as Christ died for the salvation of mankind 
and gave to all superabundant means of sanctification in the Church 
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and the sacraments. And God gives all of good will the occasion 
of personal sanctification by the dispensations of His Providence, 
and the means of sanctification in the illuminating, alluring and 
strengthening influence of His grace. 

But God expects man to enter into His plan, to use the occasions 
of promoting his sanctification, which Providence sends, and to co- 
operate with grace in his daily life. The sanctification of a soul 
may hinge on using one occasion presented by the dispensation of a 
loving Providence, or on co-operating with some particular grace, 
as we know from the lives of the saints, and, perhaps, from our own 
experience. 

The Holy Ghost, therefore, warns us, saying: “To-day if you 
shall hear his voice, harden not your hearts” (Heb. iii. 7). And 
Jesus said of the unprofitable servant that “even that which he hath, 
shall be taken from him” (Luke xix. 26). Besides, God is not dis- 
posed to pardon the sinner who presumes on His mercy, even if the 
sinner were otherwise disposed, “for God resisteth the proud, but to 
the humble He giveth grace” (1. Peter v, 5). And He has given no 
one an indefinite lease on life, but rather exhorts all to be ever 
ready for judgment, for “at what hour you know not the son of man 
will come.” (Matt. xxiv. 44). 

The second occasion of delay of repentance is caused by a mis- 
taken idea of man’s powers. In spite of the fact that our Saviour 
said: “Without me you can do nothing” (John xv. 5), some may 
be so blinded by pride as to imagine they can save their souls 
when and as they please. Only ignorance of the elementary truths 
of life could permit any one to lose sight of the fact that grace is 
the efficient cause of man’s sanctification, that sanctifying grace is 
a free gift of God, and that even the friends of God need His grace 
to avoid evil and to do good. It would, therefore, be the height of 
folly and presumption for a sinner to imagine that he could con- 
vert himself whenever he pleased. For the truth is that repentance 
and conversion are an extraordinary miracle of grace. 

The harm done to a soul by delay of repentance becomes more 
evident when we consider it in its effects. Though the sinner turns 
from God by his insincerity and bad will, God does not turn from the 
sinner before the particular judgment. However, as God never per- 
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forms a useless action, He withholds the special protection of His 
Providence and the special help of His grace from him who does 
not co-operate with Him. God thus offers the sinner only those 
special helps to which he is entitled in virtue of the sacraments he 
has received and the good he has done in the past. When the sin- 
ner remains indifferent to these helps, God finally becomes so dis- 
gusted with him that He says, as He said to a man of Laodicea: 
“T will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.” (Apoc. iii. 16.) 

On his part the sinner drifts farther and farther away from God 
the longer he delays his repentance. And the farther he strays 
away from God, the source of spiritual light, the more does he drift 
into spiritual blindness. And the more sins he commits, the darker 
grows his mind, the weaker becomes his will, and the stronger does 
his hankering for evil assert itself. The sinner is now no longer 
the unwilling victim of the “concupiscence of the flesh, and the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life.” He has, alas, become 
the devoted slave of his predominant passion and the blind tool of 
the powers of darkness. Of such sinners St. Paul says: “They are 
enemies of the cross of Christ; their end is destruction, their glory 
is their shame, and they mind earthly things.” (Phil. iii. 18.) 

Ah, my brethren! we are filled with fear as we enumerate the 
effects of the delay of repentance. The full extent of its evil, how- 
ever, we can realize only when we consider the consequences of this 
criminal delay. If it were possible, the Saviour who wept over 
Jerusalem would gladly die again upon the cross to convert the un- 
repentant sinner. As He respects the free will of men, however, He 
does not intervene. With bleeding heart He must tolerate the sinner, 
as the latter proceeds on the way to damnation. 


In His infinite mercy, however, God has given to every soul an 
inalienable means of grace, which the greatest sinner cannot dissi- 
pate. This, as St. Alphonsus teaches, is the privilege of prayer. 
Prayer is the golden key that can unlock the gates of heaven to the 
greatest sinner. But when the sinner spurns this last and universal 
means of salvation, it may be said of him, as Jesus said of Judas 
Iscariot : “It were better for him, if that man had not been born.” 
(Matt. xxvi. 24.) Even then God at times shows a sinner special 
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mercy by cutting him off in his sins, and thus saving him from 
greater tortures in hell. 
Unless he now makes heroic efforts to repent, the sinner moves 
| rapidly along the broad road “that leadeth to destruction.” (Matt. 
| vii. 13.) If he raises his mind to God it is to blaspheme Him, or 
to invoke His malediction. He has delayed his repentance so long 
that his conscience no longer warns him of danger. A severe visi- 
tation of Providence might still arouse him, but it will hardly be 
| given him, except in answer to the prayers of relatives and friends. 
Thus he puts off his repentance to the end. At times death over- 
\ takes the unrepentant sinner suddenly, as a salutary warning to 
' others. But when the unrepentant sinner dies after a lingering ill- 
: ness, he either passes away calmly, like an animal, when he has lost 
’ the gift of faith, or breathes his last in abject despair, like Judas the 
traitor, when the light of faith reveals to him the terrible reality that 
awaits him in eternity. 

Oh, my brethren, delay of repentance is indeed a terrible subject 
to contemplate. And yet it is a far more terrible thing to experience 
in actual life. Though the Catholics of our day are striving after 
a high standard of Christian life, we may, as individuals, have rea- 
son to fear and tremble lest we ourselves become castaways. It is not 
rash to say that the best of us have already squandered enough grace 
to make saints out of the worst of us, and we know not how even a 
temporary delay of repentance may eventually affect our claim on 
the happiness of heaven. And besides, as our Saviour has been so 
i good to us, we should not cause Him to weep over us as He did 
over Jerusalem. Let us repent of our sins every night, frequent the 
sacraments, and strive to serve God with loyal hearts. If there 
should be one among us that has hardened his heart by delay of 
repentance in the past, I beseech that one in the name of Jesus Christ 
to consider this sermon a visitation from heaven. O sinner, who- 
ever you may be, repent without delay, while time, and grace, and 
good will may unite to effect a thorough conversion in you. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Pharisee and the Publican 
By JosepH L. O’Brien 


“O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
SYNOPSIS. 1. The hypocritical Pharisee and the humble publican. 
2. Lessons for Catholics from inis parable. 
(a) Conduct at Mass 
(b) Dispositions during Mass. 
3. Conclusion. Humility is spiritually elevating. 


Last Sunday’s Gospel, quoting the words of our divine Lord, 
tells us that the house of God is a house of prayer. “My house is 
a house of prayer.” To-day’s Gospel, by the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican, both of whom went to the Temple to pray, teaches 
us in what manner we should conduct ourselves and how we should 
pray when we go to the house of God to fulfil our religious obli- 


gations. 

The Pharisee, puffed up with pride, enters the house of God and 
seeks out for himself a prominent place in the view of all worship- 
pers. He has come, ostensibly, to worship God. In reality, he 
worships himself, and his prayer is a litany of self-praise. Trusting 
in himself as a just man, he has nothing but contempt for his fellow 
man. He prays—but not unto justification. He prays—but his 
prayer is the prayer of a heart rotten with spiritual pride toward 
God, frozen with spiritual tolerance toward his fellow man and 
shrivelled with spiritual blindness toward himself. 

The publican, crushed under the consciousness of his unworthi- 
ness to appear in the presence of God, enters the Temple to pray. 
His consciousness of his unworthiness to appear in the sight of 
God makes him anxious to hide himself from the view of men. He 
stands afar off. He appears before his Lord and God with an 
humble and contrite heart and he prays. His prayer is a 
prayer unto justification. “O God, be merciful to me a sinner,” he 
groans from the depths of his contrite heart. The consciousness of 
his sins humiliates him, but he knows that God is.a God of mercy 
and he begs His mercy. He knows that unless God hears his prayer 
and forgives his sins he is lost. And so, with his heart penetrated. 
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with contrition for his many infidelities, he prays with humility to- 
ward God, with charity toward his fellow man and with knowledge 
of himself. 

» From the example of the publican of the parable, we Catholics of 
to-day have much to learn. On Sundays and holydays of obligation 
we are bound to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in order to 
fulfil our religious duties. On many other occasions we are given 
opportunities to be present at the various public devotions of the 
Church. When we go to the house of God to assist at the Holy Sac- 
rifice, when we are present at other devotional exercises, how do 
we conduct ourselves? Is our exterior conduct above reproach? 
Are our interior dispositions in keeping with the holiness of God’s 
sanctuary ? 

This church in which we are now present is the house of God. 
It is a holy place. On entering it, did we leave far behind us the 
things of our ordinary work-a-day lives? Did we, like the publican 
of the parable, leave self behind us and come to beg of God the 
graces which we need, or, like the Pharisee, have we carried into 
the holy of holies our pride, our intolerance and our blindness? 
Like him, have we come to fulfil, in a mechanical and ostentatious 
way the letter of the law, with little or no attention to the spirit 
of it? 

Call to mind the infinite majesty of God, His mercy and His 
goodness. Call to mind our absolute dependence upon that divine 
mercy and goodness. Consider our own nothingness. And we who 
are nothing have come into this holy place to assist at the sublime 
Sacrifice of the Mass, to be in the presence of the Sacred Host of 
the altar, before whom the purest angels veil their faces. Do we 
dare approach that holy Presence with our souls filled with distrac- 
tions? or worse, with souls stained by sin for which we have no sor- 
row? or with a bearing more in keeping with public gatherings of a 
worldly nature? 

In the house of God our interior recollection should be evident 
from our exterior conduct. Once inside the doors of the church, 
our souls should be filled with the thought: “This is a holy place 
into which I have come to worship almighty God.” We should 
take holy water with reverence, genuflect with devotion and com- 
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pose ourselves in our places wholly intent on the purpose for which 
we have come, and firmly resolved to merit for ourselves the innu- 
merable graces which are poured forth upon those who worthily 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice. ‘ 

All these things we know so well. We have heard them all so 
often since the days of our youth. But how easily so many of us 
forget them and fail to put them into practice. How many Catho- 
lics there are who come into the church and neglect to take holy 
water! how many who genuflect in a careless and slovenly manner! 
who, once in their pews, assume an air of passive indifference! who 
come without prayer-book or beads! who follow the Sacrifice of 
the Mass with little or no thought of the miracle of love which is 
taking place under their very eyes! whose attention, at the solemn 
consecration of the Mass, is roused to life only by the warning of the 
tinkling bell! whose kneeling posture, far from being indicative of 
prayer, is one of spiritual sloth and physical laziness! That these 
things are all too true must be openly acknowledged by all. Surely, 
indeed, such external conduct in the house of God on the part of 
all too many of our people betrays a careless indifference to the 
purpose for which they come to church. 

Let us examine ourselves as to our interior dispositions—our dis- 
positions to prayer, which are known to ourselves and to God. This 
is a holy place, a house of prayer. Everything in it tends to lift 
our thoughts from the things of earth to the things of God. If we 
but cast our eyes about the church, how many things we see that re- 
call God’s infinite patience toward us, that remind us of our many 
infidelities, that ought to dispose our souls to deep sorrow for our 
sins. Truly, indeed, might we converse with ourselves in some such 
words as these: “My eyes fall upon the altar upon which my Lord 
has been so often offered up in the Holy Sacrifice in my behalf. 
How often have I assisted at Holy Mass in a careless and dis- 
tracted manner! ‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner.’ My eyes 
turn toward the pulpit from which I have so often heard the Word 
of God read and explained, from which I have heard the laws of 
the Church made clear, from which my duties in life have been so 
often outlined for me in bold relief. What little fruit I have drawn 
from the lessons of the Epistles and Gospels, what little attention I 
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have given to the admonitions of the Church, how little I have mod- 

eled my life upon the line of duty so clearly marked out for me! ‘QO 
God, be merciful to me a sinner.’ My eyes fall upon the confes- 
sional. How often have I gone there and laid bare my soul in all 
its wretchedness and misery, how often have I repeated the words 
of the Act of Contrition with all the fervor of my soul, how often 
have I heard the consoling words: ‘Go in peace and sin no more!’ 
My eyes turn toward the Communion rail and I am covered with 
shame and confusion. How often have I knelt there, my heart 
burning within me with the resolutions I had made in the hope that, 
by a worthy reception of the life-giving Sacrament, I would make 
my body in very truth a living temple of the Holy Spirit, and how 
often have I gone away from that rail, my resolutions forgotten, and 
returned to the manner of life that I had resolved to forsake!’ 

The material furnishings of the church, if we but look upon them 
with eyes that see, stand as accusing angels of innumerable promises 
made but soon forgotten; as messengers sent to warn us of our sins 
and call us back to the path that we have forsaken. They tell us of 
our utter unworthiness to be here in the presence of our God who 
is good, who is patient, who is kind. But from the publican, whose 
prayer was heard, we take confidence. In our sorrow and in our 
humility, like him we strike our breasts and in anguish of spirit we 
cry out, “O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Such are the sentiments which the parable of the Gospel of to-day 
ought to enkindle in our souls. With such dispositions, it teaches 
us, we ought to assist at Holy Mass, the supreme act of worship 
offered to almighty God by His Church. We do not come here to 
spend our time in vain speculation, to take part in the mere external 
forms of worship. We come to be face to face with our Lord and 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, to examine ourselves in the light of His 
law and to try to know ourselves even as He knows us. “I know 
mine.” 

Let us then beg of Him to give us the grace to apply to our lives 
the lesson which He gives us in to-day’s Gospel. Let us strip from 
our souls the trappings of the Pharisee, and like the publican clothe 
ourselves with the robe of humble contrition and when Mass is done, 
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when our prayer is finished, we shall go forth from this holy place 
to our homes, with peace in our hearts, justified. 


THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 
The Blessed Virgin, Our Model 
By S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“I believe . . . in the Resurrection of the body’ (Apostles’ Creed). 
SYNOPSIS. 1. Our Lady is God’s greatest creation: our model, help and 
hope. 
. Sin and Redemption, Restoration is personal. 
(a) It is partly negative, partly positive. 
(b) Sanctification in one’s sphere is coéperation with grace, 
in which the body shares as the instrument. 
(c) Hence its resurrection. 
Our Lady, creation’s triumph. 
(a) First-fruits of Redemption: Immaculate Conception. 
(b) Hers is the highest office: God’s Mother. 
(c) Her perfect coéperation. 
(d) Her Assumption, the natural crown. 
4. She is now Queen of Heaven, our joy and hope. 


1. To-day our hearts must be filled with joy. For we celebrate 
the crowning of the life-work of our Blessed Lady, her glorious 
Assumption. She is at once the chief instrument, next to our Savi- 
our Himself, in the work of the world’s redemption, and also the 
first-fruits of redemption. She is the greatest triumph and glory 
of all God’s creation. 

These words lead our thoughts to heights and depths of great 
mysteries. We peer into the majestic schemes of God’s dealings 
with men. Why did He create? It was that He might be glorified 
in and through the works of His hands; not only that His greatness 
might be manifested in the wonders of the world of nature, as when 
the sun lights up the varied charms of a beautiful landscape; but 
also, and chiefly, by the wonders of the working of grace in the 
spirit-world, in the souls of men. In this higher order of life, life 
endowed with characteristics of His own, with intelligence and will, 
God looked for a free service, a free lifting up of man’s mind to 
Him in adoration, a free raising up of the heart in love. And these 
activities He did not leave unaided, but marvelously elevated them 
by grace to share in the supernatural life of Himself. In man 
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and through his many faculties God works, so enveloping him with 
His own divine life, so intimately supporting him by His own pow- 
ers, so closely uniting him to Himself that man may freely give back 
to God a worthy return for the gift of his being and manifest a 
reflection of God’s greatness and glory, just as the diamond with 
its myriad brilliant rays reflects the dazzling brightness of the sun. 

This is true of each of us, of each one in God’s great family on the 
earth. But “as star differeth from star in glory,” so God has de- 
signed that some works of His hand should be greater than others, 
and greater too His glory in and through them. The greatest work 
of creation is our Blessed Lady. She is our model of the way we 
can give glory to God and so fulfil the purpose of our creation. And 
she, who understands God’s design so well, will be our help if we 
earnestly ask her, as too she is our hope; for we may share her priv- 
ilege. | 

2. Our likeness to God, our union with Him, the showing of 
His glory in and through us, is the greater because it is, on our part, 
free. But freedom is liable to abuse. In Adam we fell, in our lives 
we have fallen. God’s glory is manifested now by the greatness of 
His mercy, by the triumph of His grace over evil, most of all by 
His boundless love in sending us such and so great a Redeemer—a 
Redeemer no less than His Only-begotten Son—true God, true Man 
—our Saviour. Thus almighty in power He did all and in abund- 
ance: His act of redemption was infinite in value. And yet He 
still has such respect for man’s free will that He demands our co- 
operation with His redeeming grace: our love must be spontaneously 
given, our service really our own. We must, aided by His graces, 
work out our own salvation. The work is personal to each. We 
must allow Him to show His power and glory in and through us— 
or we are wrecks on the shores of creation. 

This work of our redemption is partly of a negative character: 
we must remove obstacles to His working. First, we must at all 
cost avoid sin, which destroys our union with Him, or at least hin- 
ders and mars it; secondly, we must always be striving to do away 
with the relics of original sin and our own actual sin—our out- 
bursts of passion, our selfishness, our self-interest, our ignorance and 
heaviness of heart—those hindrances which limit and obscure the 
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power and light of the supernatural life, those earthly tendencies 
which confine and drag down our spirit. The work is also partly 
positive. It consists in a continual progress in the higher activities 
of mind and will, a constant exercise of all our faculties towards 
union with Him. He works with power if we work with Him. 

And this work of our growth in holiness must be according to 
His particular designs for each one, made known by the surround- 
ings of our life and His individual call. For each has a special place 
in the divine mosaic. He is the Head, we the members of His mys- 
tical body, the kingdom of the redeemed. Member differs from 
member and all co-operate to the building up of the mystical body of 
Christ. In one respect the task is similar for each—our growth in 
holiness ; namely, to become united in heart and mind and every fac- 
ulty to our Lord, the Head of all creation—to become more and 
more incorporated with, made an intimate part of, His mystical 
body. In another respect it is special to each one; namely, to per- 
fect that part assigned to each one, as one member or another, or 
yet another, of His body, the Church. Constant spiritual activity 
is necessary throughout our earthly pilgrimage. At each step on 
our forward way His hand is outstretched and loaded with graces. 
This activity of ours is not of our souls alone but also of our bodies, 
Our bodies, made up of various members, faculties and energies, 
are our instruments, the instruments by which we ourselves, under 
God’s guidance and power, work out our salvation and sanctification, 
soul and body together; for man is one complete nature. Our bodies 
will, then, on the last day, rise again to share in the glory of the 
resurrection. This is an article of the Catholic Faith. This work 
of restoring our corrupt nature, of bringing soul and body to a per- 
fect harmony, of bringing both to an intimate union with Christ, is 
the work of our life-time. The saints at death have already been 
perfect ; most men must still be purified, beyond this life, in the puri- 
fication of purgatory. When all is brought to perfection, then 
God’s purpose in creation will have been fulfilled. Then we—and 
this is the strong, firm hope within the breast of each—shall share in 
the glory of the resurrection, and God will manifest His glory in 
and through each one. 

3. And now we turn again to consider our Blessed Lady. With 
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us God works with but varying success; with her He gained a com- 
plete triumph. She is a perfect answer to God’s designs and God's 
power. (a) She is, first, a member of the human race; she needed 
redemption as we. But God redeemed her beforehand by the mer- 
its of her Son. She was the first-fruits of redemption. She never 
knew the taints of original sin. By the Immaculate Conception we 
mean this unique privilege. (b) Secondly, her part in God’s grand 
scheme of the Incarnation was the greatest and most exalted, 
She was His Mother. We mean it deliberately: she is the Mother 
of God. (c) Thirdly, she, unlike us or even the greatest saint, co- 
operated with every grace with absolute fidelity. The angel saluted 
the young virgin at Nazareth: “Hail, full of grace.’ And so, too, 
she grew in perfection, “pondering all things in her heart,” until we 
see her standing as the Queen of Martyrs at the foot of the cross, 
What a life of sorrow, of love, of heroism! What a wonderful re- 
sponse to God’s designs! And (d) lastly, when the time of her 
earthly sojourn was finished, when her life’s work was completed, 
when she was perfectly adorned with virtue, what more fitting than 
that, soul and body alike, she should be carried by angels to the 
throne of God. That joy, that triumph, that crowning act of God’s 
Mother, we celebrate with full hearts to-day. 

4. We raise up our minds, our hearts, our voices, to her. She 
is now and for ever the Queen of Heaven and of earth. And we 
who still are sinful, who still tread the perilous ways of this vale of 
tears, who still have our work unfinished, look to her for help. 
She was a creature, as we; she had her labors as we; she knew sor- 
row as we; she had an office, a charge committed to her, as we, 
though hers was so much more exalted than ours. Let us ask her, 
as we do with confidence, that she would intercede—that we may be 


purified from sin, from every imperfection; that we may grow united 


to her Son; that we may be filled with a strong yearning for the 
day when, body as well as soul, we may follow her triumphal As- 
sumption to the everlasting glories of the resurrection. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Cursing 
By N. J. Lentz 


“The string of his tongue was loosed, and he spoke right” (Mark vit. 35). 
SYNOPSIS. 1. Maw does not fully appreciate God’s gifts until deprived of 
; ee is so much abused as speech. 
. Appearances may deceive, but the tongue never does. 
. The curser gains nothing, but loses much. 
. Alleged excuses of cursers, and a remedy for the evil. 

We creatures of this earth receive numerous blessings from our 
heavenly Father. Many of us are inclined to regard these gifts as 
gratuities that God owes us, and, as a consequence, we look upon 
them with indifference, and do not appreciate them at their full 
value. This is true of such common blessings as good health and 
sufficiency of food; it is the case with sight, hearing and speech, as 
well as with our talents and powers. Deprive a man of any one 
of these God-given blessings and he will soon learn the value of 
that which has been taken from him. God often permits some 
faculty to be impaired, in order to teach us this great truth. At 
some time or other in our lives, all of us are taught the lessons we 
need to learn. For many, the most important lesson is gratitude 
towards God, and it is rarely learned until we are deprived of a 
gift which we did not appreciate. 

We find such an instance in to-day’s Gospel. A man who 
was deaf and dumb was brought to Jesus, in the hope that some- 
thing might be done to better his unfortunate condition. The 
Saviour pitied him, and, by His divine power, cured him instantly, 
“and he spoke right,” glorifying God and giving thanks. 

All who hear me enjoy the full use of the faculties of speech and 
hearing, but do you always use these gifts, especially that of speech, 
according to the plans almighty God had when He gave them to 
you? There is no organ of the body with which we sin so often as 
with the tongue. There are many ways in which we may abuse 
the gift of speech, and God alone knows how often we are guilty 
of sinful speech every day of our lives. We use our tongue to tell 
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lies, or to rob our neighbor of his good name; we tell impure 
stories; we blaspheme, swear falsely, and are always ready to help 
circulate mean, uncharitable remarks about our neighbor. All these 
acts are sins of the tongue. Add to them one more, that is as com- 
mon as the minutes that come and go,—cursing. 

Day after day, and many times each day we meet men, and 
women too, who seem to think it is impossible for them to live and 
work, unless they abuse the holy name of God and the sacred name 
of Jesus. Such people do not realize how plainly this bad habit 
tells the world what sort of men and women they really are. 

We know that it is not possible to judge people by their out- 
ward appearance. A man may live in a poor, small home, wear 
cheap clothing, and yet be a gentleman of education and refinement; 
another may drive a high-priced automobile, have a beautiful home, 
appear to be highly cultured, and yet be everything but a gentleman. 
There is one way, however, by which others can always judge us 
accurately, and that is the manner in which we use our tongue. A 
man’s appearance may deceive; his tongue never does. From what 
a man says you can tell what he is. If he uses slang and vulgar 
language, he is not refined; if he loves to tell impure stories, his 
heart is not pure; if he talks about his neighbors in a mean way, 
he is not charitable, and if he curses—mark this well—he is using 
the language of the tough and rowdy, he is coarse and vulgar. 

It is singular that people do not stop to consider what they do 
when they curse. In business affairs they use judgment; they buy 
goods only after considering the value they have. If they see no 
advantage accruing to them by purchasing certain wares they do 
not buy them. Why do they not always apply the same common 
sense methods to their tongues, with regard to cursing? What 
benefit do they derive from abusing the name of God? When very 
angry we may think such language is necessary to relieve our feel- 
ings, but we are mistaken. We may express our feelings by shout- 
ing: “Great Scott,” “Great Guns,” or something similar, and find 
just as much relief as if we asked God to damn us and everything 
and everybody around us. No, the curser never gains anything. 
On the contrary, he loses more than he realizes, and loses every 
time. In the first place the curser uses God’s name in vain and 
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preaks the second Commandment. Besides, such language shows 
that he is unable to find other words to express himself. Then, too, 
the curser does not stop to consider the scandal he gives, and he 
forgets that God may take him at his word and curse him, his work 
and all his possessions. Scripture puts that truth in these words: 
“When one prayeth and another curseth, whose voice will God 
hear ?”” : 

Men, women and children curse, and the evil practice is by no 
means decreasing. How shall we stop it? Some will attempt to 
evade that direct question and seek to excuse themselves. “I know 
I curse, but I cannot help it. It is a habit, and when I am angry 
such words slip out before I know it; it is not my fault and I do 
not mean anything by it at all.” You do not mean anything by it? 
You might as well tell a man you get drunk every week, but you 
do not mean anything by it; you might also lie, or steal, or be im- 
pure and say it is not your fault, that you do not mean it; and in all 
these sins you are not guiltless in the sight of God, any more than 
you are without guilt if you curse. 

Others say they know full well there is nothing manly about 
cursing and they would like to stop the miserable practice, but it 
has become a habit that is impossible to give up. They might 
try penalizing or fining themselves every time they cursed. The 
fine might be five or ten cents for each offense. At night they 
would ask themselves: “How often did I curse to-day?” If it 
was five times, the fine would be a quarter. On Sunday they could 
drop their fines in the collection basket or in the poor box. It is 
safe to predict, if you were guilty and pursued this method, that you 
could cure yourself of this habit in a very short time, and the 
nickels you spent for such a purpose would be the most profitable 
investment you ever made. Use the great gift of speech for the 
purposes for which it is intended,—the honor and glory of God. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Jesus Christ Is Necessary 


By J. E. Canavan, S.J. 


“For I say to you, that many prophets and kings have desired to see the 
things that you see and have not seen them, and to hear the things that you hear 
and have not heard them” (Luke x. 24). 


SYNOPSIS. 1. Our Lord was always at the centre of men’s thoughts. 
2. His teaching: 
(a) God is a Father. 
(b) The soul is immorial. 
3. His example of perfect sinlessness. 
4. The need of Christ and Christianity. 

My dear brethren, which of you was longed for, and ardently 
desired—I will not say four thousand years ago, but fifty, a. hun- 
dred years—before your birth? If some seer could have foretold 
your coming to you a short twenty years before you were born you 
would have felt that a great destiny was in store for you. But our 
Lord was illustrious, not as men are, after their deaths, but cen- 
turies before He appeared on earth. For four thousand years men 
waited for the advent of His flaming feet. He was known at the 
gates of paradise, in the tents of the Chaldees, in David’s palace, by 
the sad waters of Babylon; even Rome and Greece cherished, in the 
darkness of their paganism, the belief that a Redeemer would rise 
in Judea. “Abraham, your father,” our Lord said to the Jews, 
“rejoiced that he might see my day. He saw it, and was glad.” 
And Simeon, when the infant Jesus was laid in his arms, wished 
for death because life had nothing more to give him. Many kings 
and prophets had desired to see what Simeon saw; but they and 
their generation passed and still the Hope of nations tarried. For 
four thousand years Christ lived in the hearts, the minds, the hopes 
of peoples. 

This is surprising, especially when we remember how short our 
memories are, even of men who have led vast revolutions and 
brought about great changes in their day. We become immersed 
in the going concerns of life and forget our heroes. What, then, 
are we to think of one towards whom the human race turned, cycles 
before He was born, centuries before He uttered a word? What 
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sort of a man is He, who was at the very centre of human hope and 
aspiration long before His birth? 

And at last He came, He whom four thousand years had saluted ; 
and men who lived in Galilee and Judea heard and saw what 
prophets and kings had desired to see and hear. But those who 
heard Him were not prophets and kings, not the rich or learned, 
for the most part; but the poor, the sick, the rough fishermen of 
the Lake of Tiberias. To them, in the first place, the revelation 
was made. To them, the little ones, not to the wise and prudent, 
Christ preached the kingdom of God. 

What did they hear? They heard, at the outset, that God was 
their Father, that He had a kindly care of each of His children. 
This truth, familiar though it is to us now, is not self-evident. The 
pagans had never looked on God in that way; and the Jews them- 
selves were not always certain that the Providence of God was kind. 
But now they were told by one who came from the Father, who 
spoke of God as if He saw Him always and knew Him intimately, 
that not a sparrow fell but the heavenly Father noticed it, that 
every hair of their heads was numbered. They were told that the 
Father loved each one of His children personally, and so deeply 
that if one fell into sin and repented again, his return set all heaven 
singing. They heard the parable of the prodigal: how the boy, 
having squandered his substance, resolved to come home again, and 
started on his journey, in tattered clothes; and how the father saw 
him while he was yet far off—that touch is Christ’s—and wel- 
comed him and set him at the table. And so they came to realize, 
as we have, that the world is not ruled by cruel chance, as the pagans 
thought, but by a loving hand; that it is not a loathsome prison 
which has no meaning, but the handiwork of God. 

They heard, moreover, that the human soul does not die with the 
body, for God the Father made it immortal in order that it should 
live with Him forever. Again and again our Lord emphasizes this 
truth, now in one way, now in another. He tells His disciples that 
they must look for their reward not on this earth, where the rust 
and moth consume, but in the kingdom of heaven, where there is 
no decay. In the Beatitudes he teaches them that they are fortu- 
nate if they suffer what the world abhors—sadness, poverty, perse- 
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cution,—because God’s blessing will rest upon them, even in this 
present life, but especially in the next. They were to value every- 
thing from the point of view of God and eternity. They were not 
to falter in doing good because of the weak judgments of men who 
did not see in secret as His Father did; they were not to fear men 
who could kill only the body—only the body, as if that were of 
small account—but they were to fear God who could cast both body 
and soul into hell. Yes, they were to fear Him, not slavishly, but 
as children fear their fathers. 

Thus Christ our Lord solved the doubts that had perplexed the 
ablest minds for centuries, authoritatively, unhesitatingly, surely 
unravelling the riddle of where we come from and whither we go. 
He spoke always as one having power, not as the scribes and 
Pharisees; and indeed when Pilate asked: “What is truth,” our 
Lord answered briefly: “I am the truth.” Many kings and 
prophets had desired to hear this truth, but they died before it was 
unfolded. My brethren, we have heard it; we live in its light. 

Much else too they heard, who listened to Christ; much else we 
too have heard, we who have received His word. If God is the 
Father of all men, then all men are brothers, who have the same 
origin and the same destiny. There you have the principle of 
Christian charity. You cannot treat your fellow man now as a 
chattel because he is, from many points of view, your equal. You 
must treat him as the son of God for whom Christ died, one over 
whom the Father in heaven watches with loving solicitude. The 
modern economic theory ignores this fundamental truth, with the 
result that masters and workers are at variance. If they wish to 
live in peace, in a stable and assured peace, they must accept the 
primary obligations of Christianity. If they do not, then they must 
appeal to force; and the employment of force always means war. 

They who listened to Christ heard the Christian law of love for 
God and love for the neighbor; and those who saw Christ saw the 
perfect fulfilment of the law in His conduct. Christ’s morality is 
the sublimest that can be conceived. It goes down to the very 
heart, for our Lord teaches that not merely our external actions 
must be honorable, but our very thoughts must be pure, in such 
sort that we can stand the scrutiny of God, who sees to the most 
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secret recesses. There is sin in thought as there is sin in action; 
indeed, the sinful act is but the outward expression of the sinful 
thought. Yet those who lived with Christ, who ate with Him, 
spoke to Him, shared the chances of the day with Him, were His 
companions in the trivial, commonplace things that so largely make 
up our lives, could find no flaw in Him. Even His enemies, intent 
on His ruin, could not bring forward true charges; they had to 
invent crimes in order to convict Him. He Himself challenged 
the men of His generation and all posterity to convict Him of sin 
and He died, as no saint has ever died, without a cry for mercy on 
His lips. The prophets and kings had longed to see this. 

We, my brethren, have, in a sense, seen more than those who 
lived with our Lord. We have seen how His empire has grown; 
how men love Him nineteen hundred years after His death; how 
His charm has captivated all ages, all classes, all nations, how even 
now He reigns in the hearts of men, when all antiquity is a memory 
and dust. This is a portent. History has nothing else to record 
comparable to this. So great is the marvel that there can be no 
possible explanation of it, if our Lord is not divine. 

Christianity lives. It is a vital force in the world to-day. It has 
survived the wreck of the past and it will last through all vicissi- 
tudes to come. It will never be outworn or grow too old. Round 
our Lord to-day the whole world turns as the stars revolve round a 
central star. He is the pivot on which civilization swings. 

His empire and His influence, however, are not uncontested. 
Now as always He has His enemies. To-day they attack Him openly 
and covertly, openly through the press, through novels, through 
lectures, theatres, and covertly, through the same channels, by 
ignoring Him or by sneering at His teaching or by taking for 
granted that it is outworn. A dignitary of the English Protestant 
Church recently published, in the columns of a Sunday paper, the 
following words: “Thoughtful men must acknowledge that the 
civilized world is or may be confronted with the problem of re- 
building society upon some other basis than the doctrine of Christ!” 
And kings and prophets had desired to hear His doctrine! 

Our answer is that thoughtful men are confronted with the prob- 
Jem of bringing the world back to Christ, of founding civilization 
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upon the Gospel. Our Lord is in the world; nay, more, the world 
is His, and no force or malice can destroy His dominion. But if 
He is to reign in men’s hearts, they must admit Him. They must 
accept His law, take up His yoke. He did not, for instance, per- 
mit divorce, so we must not permit it. He did not allow men to 
take pleasure in evil thoughts; we must restrain the cinema from 
representing lascivious scenes. He was fiercely indignant against 
those who scandalized the little ones; and we must see that our 
little ones are not brought up in godless schools. We must begin 
the regeneration of society there, among the children; we must see 
to it that they love our Lord first and learn His law first, and put 
the love and law of Christ above every other pre-occupation. It is 
our duty, it should be our delight to hold up before them the words 
and example which kings and prophets had desired to hear and see. 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 
NintH SuNDAy AFTER PENTECOST 


NEGLECT OF Gop’s INSPIRATIONS 


Jerusalem, my dear children, is a figure of your soul, and in Jesus 
weeping over the destruction of this city we can see His great con- 
cern for the salvation of our immortal souls. 

Our good Lord loved the city of Jerusalem. It was a magnifi- 
cent city, situated on a lofty plain, like an immense fortress, de- 
fended on all sides by the steepness of the approach, with splendid 
Temple, palaces and gardens, surrounded by a rich and beautiful 
country. No city in the world could compare with it. It was the 
figure of the eternal city of God in heaven. What is the glory and 
splendor of the material city of Jerusalem, compared with that of 
an immortal soul? An earthquake could destroy the city, whilst a 
cyclone would demolish every building. . . . The soul is 
immortal, and gifted with the power of seeing God as He is and 
sharing with Him His wisdom and glory. 
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Jesus Christ preached in the streets of Jerusalem, He healed the 
sick, gave sight to the blind, made the lame walk, and performed 
many other miracles. He showed that He was the true prophet 
sent by God. He announced a sweet and pure doctrine,—of love of 
God, peace and good will among men. It was their time of visita- 
tion, but they turned a deaf ear to Him; they shut their eyes so as 
not to see; they hardened their hearts so as not to feel, and drew 
down upon themselves their own destruction. This is the very 
thing which is often done nowadays. Many souls now disregard the 
time of visitation. Born of Catholic parents, baptized, instructed 
in the truths of religion, having received First Communion, these 
souls have thrown away these graces. They are making money and 
thereby driving God and His Commandments out of mind. 

A young man of royal blood, named Guthlake, led by a wild and 
adventurous disposition, at the age of fifteen joined a robber band, 
and became famous through the kingdom of Mercia for his daring 
deeds. One night, after nine years of this life, as he lay awake in 
the forest, the thought of death, the vanity of earthly pleasures and 
the joys of heaven stirred his heart; whereupon, waking his com- 
panions, he bade them choose another chief, as he had vowed to 
serve Christ. Tearing himself from their entreaties and embraces, 
he exchanged his arms for the dress of a rude peasant, and humbly 
begged admittance into the Abbey of Repton. There he did penance 
for two years; when, moved by the example of the desert saints, 
he withdrew to the marshes of Lincolnshire, to lead a hermit’s life. 
In this solitude he suffered the most terrible assaults from the evil 
spirit. The latter cast him into foul swamps, reproached him con- 
tinuously with the sins of his youth, and once seemed to have 
brought him to the mouth of hell itself. But Guthlake was spiritu- 
ally stronger now, in his weakness, than he had been physically in 
the most brilliant days of his youth. He prayed constantly, and 
when nearly exhausted by his trials, drove the devils off with the 
name of Jesus. : 

It was a dreary and fearful waste to which God called Guthlake, 
but it became a holy and refreshing sanctuary before he died. 
Morning and night an angel visited him, and whispered the secrets 
of heaven to him as he knelt in prayer. The birds and fishes came 
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at his call and ate out of his hand, while the swallows would perch 
on his head and knees, and let him help them to build their nests. 

The hermit Guthlake died a holy and saintly death, and over his 
grave rose the famous Abbey of Croyland. 

Children, every good thought is the whisper of grace in our 
hearts. Listen instantly, obey, lest you grieve and extinguish the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

Take care! The time of your visitation is slipping by and will 
be gone before you know it. Almighty God may do what He 
pleases. He may send sickness upon you for a little while and you 
will not heed His call. Those who turn a deaf ear to all that God 
says to them, run the greatest risk, let the time of their visita- 
tion go by and thereby fall into eternal ruin. The time of visita- 
tion is now; for who can promise you there will be a to-morrow? 
Death is picking off his victims every day and hour, when he is 
least expected. He is like a rifleman aiming at us from behind a 
breastwork; we do not see him, but perhaps we hear the sharp 
report and find ourselves with a mortal wound. We must die and 
there is no help for it. 

At Syracuse, in Italy, reigned a tyrant named Dionysius. He 
was feared and hated by every one as an oppressor, but he himself, 
lashed by the fury of a bad conscience, also lived in constant fear. 
On hearing one of his slaves lauding him and wishing to be in his 
place, if only for one week, Dionysius summoned him to his pres- 
ence. He clothed him with magnificent garments, surrounded him 
with many servants, and bade him be seated at a table laden with 
delicious food. All was hilarity and good humor. Suddenly the 
happy slave raised his eyes to the ceiling. He became pale with 
fright, fled from the table, and refused all the good things before 
him. He beheld above his head a sword suspended by a silk thread; 
at any moment the thread might break and destroy his life. 

Children, this is a picture for you, especially for bad boys and 
girls. You too are seated at the banquet of joy and pleasure, but 

above your head hangs the sword of divine justice on the frail 
thread of life. At any moment the thread may break, and the eter- 
nal Judge may say to the angel of death: “Take your scythe and 
cut.” You know not, children, whether you will see the morrow. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE CORNERSTONE OF ALL VIRTUES 


God finds His greatest pleasure in humility. It is to the humble 
that He gives His graces; it is the humble that He exalts and re- 
wards. It was humility that elevated Joseph in Egypt; it was 
humility that elevated David to the throne of Israel; it was humility 
that crowned all the virtues of St. John the Baptist and made him 
so great a favorite of heaven; it was humility that exalted the 
Blessed Virgin to the dignity of the Mother of God. 

The Apostle exhorts us to practice humility in order that God 
may, exalt us at the time of visitation. God often exalts His op- 
pressed servants and delivers them from their sufferings, even in 
this life. The Israelites lived many years in the greatest slavery in 
Egypt. God freed them from the hand of their oppressors and 
gave them the rich land of Canaan for their inheritance. David 
was persecuted by Saul and his life was in danger, yet God did not 
abandon him, but made him king of Israel. Job was blessed with 
riches and children. 

If God does not exalt the humble in this life, He will certainly 
do it hereafter. Lazarus lay at the door of Dives, poor, sick and 
full of misery, but his illness lasted only a few years. What became 
of him afterwards? Angels carried him into Abraham’s bosom. 
He humbled himself during life under the mighty hand of God. 
Look at Jesus. The Apostle says of Him: “He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross. For 
which cause God hath exalted him, and hath given him a name 
which is above all names; that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth.” Should we not feel encouraged to humble ourselves under ° 
the mighty hand of God? : 

Saint Dionysius the Great was born of heathen parents, but 
became a convert to the true faith. For seventeen years he was 
Bishop of Alexandria, a diocese which then ranked next to that of 
Rome, and he ruled it well. He came forth victorious from trials 
which were many and lifelong, in the strength of his humility. He 
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was assailed during the heathen persecution, which drove him again 

and again into banishment. He has told us the story of his heroic 
sufferings and apostolic zeal in the midst of this fiery trial, only 
because the slander of an envious Christian forced him to the 
“folly,” as he called it, of justifying himself. Even then he de- 
tracts from his own renown, by dwelling on the merits of others, 
In the same spirit of meekness and humility he restored peace to 
the Church when it was disturbed by internal disputes; he won sin- 
ners to penance and brought erring Christians to the truth. 

God will do nothing for us until we are humble. Whenever we 
feel tempted to take pride or pleasure in ourselves, let us reflect that 
this desire comes from the devil, who would draw us away from 
God, back to our own nothingness and sin. 

All the exercises of good works and virtue are valueless before 
God without humility. This is strikingly shown in the following 
legend. A certain saint had a vision. He was translated before 
the judgment-seat of God and saw how souls who had departed 
this life, arrived to be judged every moment. Each had a sack 
over his shoulder; in front were his good works, and in the part 
hanging over his back were his sins. Both the good works and the 
sins, after their kind, were put up in packages. The sack was 
opened, and the packages, with their good works and sins, were 
laid upon the scales. The packages of the sins of most people by 
far outweighed the good works, whereupon the divine Judge pro- 
nounced the sentence of condemnation. Finally a woman came 
with a sack, the front part of which was full of good works, while 
the other part contained only a few faults. The saint thought: 
“Thanks be to God; this woman will certainly go to heaven,” but 
when the good works were put on the scales they were as light as 
a feather and were overbalanced by the sins. Full of astonishment 
the saint said to an angel who was standing by: “How comes it 
that this multitude of good works has so light a weight?” The 
angel replied: “This woman did a great deal of good, but she 
was full of vanity and pride; her good works are without weight 
in the eyes of God, and she is lost forever.” 

Children, every one who is not humble of heart will share the 
fate of that woman; all the exercises of virtue and good works 
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without humility are valueless before God. St. Gregory says: “He 
who gathers virtues without humility, throws sand against the 
wind.” Learn from this again how necessary humility is, since 
without it all other virtues and good works are fruitless. It is only 
when we sincerely humble ourselves before God that He is pleased 


with us and gives us His graces. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Piace A Guarp Upon My MoutH 


“T wish,” said St. Francis de Sales, “I had buttons on both lips 
which I should be obliged to unfasten when I had occasion to 
speak, for I should have more time to reflect, and consider my 
speech.” This great bishop of the Church of God was so morti- 
fied that he did not need any buttons on his lips. Children, we need 
buttons for our lips, in order that we may “speak right.” We 
commit sins with other senses and members of the body in general; 
but most sins are committed with the tongue. On the day of judg- 
ment we shall see how great is the number of people who on account 
of the sins of the tongue will be cast into hell. 

Saint Pambo, the hermit, chose from his youth the austere life 
of a solitary in the desert. Full of the fear of God, he was never 
seen to smile or to lose his recollection. He never spoke without 
prayer, and when consulted upon any spiritual matter, humbly re- 
plied that he did not know what to say, and then took time to pray 
and reflect. He sometimes waited three months before giving an 
answer, until God taught him what to say. The brethren in con- 
sequence received his words as if they came from God. When a 
monk asked if it was not good to praise others, he answered: “It 
is still better to be silent.” For three years Pambo prayed that God 
would not glorify him on earth; but his prayer was not heard, for 
his face often appeared so majestic and brilliant as to dazzle those 
who looked upon it. With other solitaries Pambo was banished 
by the Arians, a heretical sect, to a pagan island, where they con- 
verted all the inhabitants. At his death he said he had always lived 
by his own labor and had never said a word he repented of. 
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Pambo left the world so young he had not learned to read. He 
asked a fellow monk to teach him some psalms by heart. His first 
lesson was the words: “I said I will take heed to my ways, that 
I sin not with my tongue.” He was so struck by this that he said 
it was enough, and he would come back for another lesson when 
he knew it. He did not return, and six months afterwards the 
solitary met him and asked him why he did not come. He said he 
had not yet learned his first lesson. In after-life, he told a friend 
it had taken him nineteen years to master it. | 

Children, we may often think the penances of the saints are be- 
yond our strength; let us, then, imitate the guard they kept over the 
tongue. This is within the reach of all. Saint Pambo says: “It is 
good to fast and to give alms of the work of thy hands, but this will 
not make thee a monk. If thou art careful never to offend against 
charity thou shalt save thy soul.” 

Children, talebearing is an abominable vice in the eyes of God; 
therefore the Sacred Scriptures say: “Six things there are which 
the Lord hateth and the seventh his soul detesteth: haughty eyes, 
a lying tongue, hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that de- 
viseth evil plots, feet that are swift to run into mischief, a deceitful 
witness that uttereth lies, and him that soweth discord among breth- 
ren.” Boys and girls, guard against this vice and faithfully keep 
secrets entrusted to you. 

One day an English nobleman came to see John Wedgwood, the 
famous potter. A potter is a man who makes beautiful things out 
of clay. One of the employees, a lad of fifteen years, was delegated 
to show the nobleman around the factory. The nobleman was a 
person who did not believe in God, and who, while he was intelli- 
gent, was very rough in his speech, used improper language, and 
made light of sacred things. The boy was at first greatly shocked 
at the wicked man’s words, but after a while laughed at the “smart” 
remarks. Mr. Wedgwood, who followed them, heard much of the 
conversation and was very indignant at the way in which the visitor 
spoke in the boy’s presence. When they came back to the office, 
Mr. Wedgwood picked up a very beautiful vase of the choicest pat- 
tern and, holding it in his hands, told the nobleman of the long and 
careful way in which it had been prepared. The gentleman was 
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greatly pleased with the explanation, and was much charmed with 
the beautiful shape and color. He reached out to take it. Just as 
he touched it, however, the owner let it fall to the ground, and his 
visitor grew angry and said: “I wanted that one for myself.” “My 
lord,” said the old potter, “there are things more precious than any 
vase,—things, which, when ruined, can never be restored. I can 
make another vase like this for you, but you can never give back 
to the boy, who has just left us, the simple faith and the pure heart 
which you have destroyed by making light of sacred things and by 
using impure words in his presence.” 

Children, be prudent in speech and always reflect, before you 
speak, whether what you are going to say is right and according to 
the will of God. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


LovE oF Our ENEMIES 


My dear children, by placing before us a Samaritan who treated 
the poor wounded Jew charitably, and saying: “Go and do thou 
in like manner,” Jesus teaches us in to-day’s Gospel that we also 
must love our enemies. The Jews avoided all intercourse with the 
Samaritans and refused them every act of charity. The Samaritans, 
in their turn, refused them their love and returned evil for evil. 
From the parable of the unmerciful servant we learn that those who 
refuse to be reconciled with their neighbors must expect a severe 
judgment and eternal damnation. 

Our dear Lord Jesus teaches us to love our enemies, giving us a 
most splendid example, even in His childhood. Herod seeks His 
life, and Jesus goes out of his way; the cruel king murders all the 
children of Bethlehem and its vicinity. Jesus does not punish the 
murderer. In His public life He is surrounded on all sides by 
enemies who envy, hate and persecute Him. They call His miracles 
works of the devil, they misrepresent His doctrine, and say that 
He seduces the people; they pursue Him and strive to take His life. 
How does He conduct Himself towards them? Does He return 
evil for evil? No; He suffers and forgives. 

He teaches us how to love our enemies, in His Passion and death. 
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He is bound as a malefactor deserving death; He is scourged; the 
soldiers put a crown of thorns on His head and spit in His face; 
He is crucified between two thieves and is mocked even in His 
agony. He silently endures it all and prays for His enemies, 
When we see the example of Jesus, can we still entertain hatred 
toward our neighbors? Can we refuse to forgive from our heart 
those who offend us? 

John Gualbert was a soldier who lived during the revolutionary 
time in Florence. He got into trouble with a near relative and 
they became deadly enemies. One Good Friday, as he was: 
riding into Florence escorted by armed men, he brushed up against 
his enemy in a place where neither could avoid the other. John 
would have slain him; but his adversary, who was unarmed and 
unprepared to fight, fell upon his knees with his arms outstretched 
in the form of a cross, and implored him, for the sake of our Lord’s 
holy Passion, to spare his life. Grace triumphed, and John not only 
held his hand from blood, but cast out from his heart the wicked 
spirit of revenge. A humble and changed man, he entered the 
Church of St. Miniato, which was near; and whilst he prayed, the 
figure of our Lord on the cross before which he was kneeling bowed 
its head toward him, as if to ratify his pardon. Abandoning the 
world, he gave himself up to prayer and penance in the Benedictine 
Order. After a life of great austerity, he died a saintly death. His- 
tory tells us that angels sang around his bed just as he expired. The 
heroic act which merited his conversion for St. John Gualbert was 
the forgiveness of his enemy. Let us imitate him in this virtue, 
resolving never to revenge ourselves in deed, in word, or thought. 

To bear wrongs patiently and to forgive injuries, are part of the 
duty of every Christian. Indeed it is the very spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion to suffer patiently the injuries we receive from others, 
and to forgive our enemies from our hearts. “I say to you,” said 
our Lord, “not to resist evil, but if a man strike thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” My dear boys and girls, by 
bearing patiently the evil which others do us, we prevent further 
sin on their part, inasmuch as we soothe their angry feelings. 
Often our very meekness will bring them to repentance; whereas 
if we fly into a passion and reproach them, we increase their anger 
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and are the cause of their offending God still more.” “A mild word 
breaketh wrath,” says-a wise man, “but a hard word stirreth up 


fury.” 
A servant who was attached to the court of the Emperor of 


China, became afflicted with a loathsome disease and was driven 
from the palace. Having no friends he was at the point of death 
. from exposure and want. Two poor Christian widows took com- 
passion on him and received him into their cottage, dressed his 
sores, and waited on him with the greatest tenderness. At the end 
of three months they ventured to speak to him on the affairs of his 
soul. To their grief and astonishment he flew into a passion, loaded 
them with reproaches, and threatened to denounce them to the per- 
secutors. In fact he left the house and did not return for some 
time, leaving them for a whole month in fear and trembling. At 
the end of that time he again had recourse to them for assistance. 
Forgetting the ingratitude and the ill-treatment which they received 
from him, they welcomed him with the same charity, and waited 
on him with the same care, redoubling in the meanwhile their pray- 
ers for his conversion; whereupon the heart of the pagan was soft- 
ened. “A religion,” said he, “which inspires such conduct cannot 
but come from God. Teach me to know and love the God whom 
you serve, and to prepare for death which cannot be far distant.” 
The widows instructed him and had him baptized. Not long after 
he expired, glorifying God and blessing his charitable benefactresses. 

The great war brought to light some very striking examples of 
heroic charity. We learned from the daily papers that the Germans 
hated the English, the English the Turks, the Turks the Italians, 
the Italians the Austrians, and the Austrians the Russians. Every- 
body hated somebody else, and so we had this dreadful war; for 
war teaches men to hate their enemies. Jesus taught us to love our 
enemies. He is always telling us to do something that is hard. 
Jesus loved Judas. He prayed for the men who crucified Him. If 
people would only love their enemies, there would be no more war. 

One of the New York newspapers told the story of an English- 
man and a German, who had both been severely wounded in one 
of the battles in Northern France. They lay very near together in 
atrench. One of them had some water in his canteen, and the other 
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had none. He who had the water crawled over and shared it with 
the suffering enemy. Then they began to love each other, and when 
they loved each other they could not be enemies any longer. 

Children, forgive one another, that God may forgive you your 
sins, and receive you as His children into the mansions of everlast- 
ing peace. 





Recent Publications 


A Handbook of Scripture Study, Vol. III., The New Testament. 
Edited by the Reverend H. Schumacher, S.T.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the Catholic University of America. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) Price: $2.00. 


This volume breaks new ground, even in the rich field of Hand- 
books and Introductions to the study of Sacred Scripture. The con- 
cise manner of Dr. Schumacher’s presentation, his unmistakable 
control over all cognate literature, both ancient and modern, his fear- 
less and yet reverential treatment of every New Testament question, 
and the positive character of his teaching, are outstanding features 
of the book. The work is a short, thorough, and up-to-date guide to 
the study of the New Testament. 

Into the present volume of 300 pages the author has condensed, 
within the smallest and clearest compass, a wealth of information on 
every important question of New Testament study. The clear presen- 
tation of the matter enables the student to grasp the subject in its 
many relations and divisions at a glance, and to remember it with 
ease. The memory is often further assisted by such catchwords as 
are used; e. g., to summarize the contents of St. James’ Epistle: 
“Temptation, faith, wisdom, prayer.” 

This brief and pertinent treatment, combined with scientific thor- 
oughness, adapts the book admirably to conditions in American 
seminaries, where the amount of time given to the study of Holy 
Scripture varies so greatly. In seminaries where little attention is 
devoted to the study, the briefness of the presentation enables the 
professor to cover the ground thoroughly, and where more time is 
allotted, the special problems peculiar to each of the Sacred Books 
can be explored more thoroughly, either in class or in seminars, by 
consulting the literature which the author has appended to the list of 
special problems peculiar to each book. This list, along with the 
literature indicated, is an ideal guide to a fruitful exegesis of the New 
Testament according to the most important ecclesiastical instructions 
on the subject, especially in the spirit of Providentissimus Deus, which 
recommends selected parts of a book for special study “in such a way 
that the students may learn from the sample which is put before them 
to love and use the remainder of the book.” 

The literature noted at the beginning of each chapter, in the list 
of special problems and throughout the volume, shows not only a first 
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hand acquaintance with the whole range of Biblical writings in ancient 
and modern times, but also the power to digest and control all argy. 
mentation. A special effort seems to have been made to refer to 
books accessible to Catholic American students. Where no English 
writings are available Latin, French and German works are given, 
The selection of the most recent literature, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, is also valuable for collecting an up-to-date library for the 
professor, and, within limits, for the students. 

Dr. Schumacher’s scholarship has already been proved by his three 
volumes on the Self-Revelation and Preéxistence of Christ. In these 
works the author adopted the approved scientific weapons of our non- 
Catholic adversaries,—textual, historical, and literary criticism—and 
with these challenged the liberal Protestant and Rationalistic Biblical 
scholars of the world on the fundamental problems of Christ’s 
Divinity. The universal and unequivocal praise these volumes received 
from even the author’s antagonists attests their genuine scholarship. 


A welcome feature of Dr. Schumacher’s latest book on the New 
Testament is its rare combination of ripe scholarship with enlightened 
reverence for the attitude of the Church towards the many difficult 
Biblical questions that are now raised. In this the author follows the 
scholarly and Catholic method of the Roman Biblical Institute whose 
founder, Dr. Fonck, S.J., was his Biblical preceptor. As one reads 
this volume one feels that here is exemplified concretely the well 
recognized truth which all instructed Catholics believe; viz., that 
there can be no real contradiction between the findings of true science 
and the true teaching of Holy Mother Church. 


Cuares J. Carian, O.P. 


The English Dominicans. Twelve Pamphlets Issued by the 
Catholic Truth Society, London, England. Price: 5 cents each. 


On the occasion of the seven hundredth anniversary of the death 
of St. Dominic, and a like secular anniversary of the first foundation 
of the Dominicans in England, at Oxford, the English Dominican 
Fathers have issued these twelve pamphlets, which cover in a broad 
general way, with a great deal of overlapping, as was inevitable in a 
work of this kind, done by different writers, the history of the Friars 
Preachers in England and Wales up to the present time, and in Ire- 
land up to the fifteenth century. We have the story of their founda- 
tion and their public life, the story of their extinction at the Reforma- 
tion, during the period of eclipse and the second spring, in the early 
nineteenth century; we have a record of their work in theology and 
Biblical exegesis, in literature, and as preachers, with a special pamph- 
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let on the Dominican nuns, and another on the Third Order of St. 
Dominic; and, best of all, and most satisfying, on the ascetical 
teaching of the Order, written by the present English Provincial, 
Father Bede Jarrett, in his best vein. Of course these pamphlets do 
not claim to be exhaustive, but simply give us the outstanding lights 
of a history that was long and glorious. All friends of the Dominicans 
will be glad to have the large work, bearing the same title, by Father 
Jarrett, which goes more into detail and avoids the one fault of this 
series—repetition. T: M.S. 


The Paradise of the Soul. By Albert the Great, O.P. Edited by 
Raymond Devas, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 12mo. 
Price: $1.35. 


Although it is not absolutely certain that Albert the Great wrote 
the present work, it has long been attributed to him and by general 
acceptance is his. If he did not actually write it, he certainly inspired 
it, for the characteristics which stand out so prominently in the writ- 
ings of that great genius are found abundantly here—his familiarity 
with the Scriptures and the Fathers; his profound theological acumen ; 
his deep knowledge of the human heart; his kindness, gentleness, 
sanity and admirable practicality. Though himself marching on the 
uplands of the spiritual life, he does not hold out here an impossible 
ideal. This is one of the most solid spiritual treatises that have come 
down to us from the Middle Ages, and one that because of its appeal 
to all generations has been translated again and again during the inter- 
vening centuries. The present edition is an almost literal translation 
of the English edition of 1682. Here and there substitution has been 
made for words which would not readily be understood by the mod- 
ern reader, and the admirable notes of Father Joachim Berthier, O.P., 
have been made use of. All in all, we know of no more helpful book 
to put into the hands of those who are trying to acquire the virtues 
which it so well outlines. Its handy make-up is not the least of its 
excellencies. 1. oS 


The Fiery Soliloquy with God. By Master Gerlac Petersen. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.). 12mo. pp. 146. Price: $1.25. 


One finds real refreshment in the reading of this old classic, not 
only because of its archaic language, but also because of the solid 
teaching which is conveyed in a winning way. Unfortunately, to-day 
some of our spiritual masters are adopting the language of the mart 
and the business world in order to convey their lessons to our souls. 
Whilst this may appeal to a certain class of devout readers, it does 
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jar on those who have been fed on the old masters. And Petersen is 
indubitably one of the old masters, having been a friend and fellow 
| religious of Thomas 4 Kempis, whom he must have admired greatly, 
i since his own works show so many traces of his spirit, his teaching 
| and his general philosophy of life. This book has so long approved 
itself to the pious soul that nothing more need be said about its con- 
tents. It is a kind of shadow of the gentle, understanding, benign 
Thomas 4 Kempis that we see flicker across its pages. 
T. M. §S. 
| 


The Exercises of St. Gertrude. Translated by Thomas Alder 
Pope, of the Oratory. (Benziger Bros, New York.) Price; 
85 cents. 





In this charming little book one finds much to delight and elevate. 
| the soul. The exercises, seven in number, lead us from the baptismal 
| font to the moment of death. Under the gentle spiritual direction of 
St. Gertrude we renew our first vows, advance towards God by fer- 
| vent acts of love, praise, thanksgiving and reparation, and finally pre- 
pare ourselves for the appointed day. 


il Devout souls, particularly those in religion, will receive impetus in 
i, their struggle towards perfection from these writings of the favored 
| ‘ mystic, St. Gertrude, whom no other than the gifted St. Teresa took 
i as her mistress and guide. Dom Guéranger sketches the saint’s life 
in an instructive preface. 


| 
! Life of St. Leonard of Port Maurice. By Fr. Dominic Devas, 
| O.F.M. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $1.75. 

} 


i - The story of this seventeenth century saint is well told by a fellow 
Franciscan of our own times. For more than half a century St. 
Leonard followed in the footsteps of the “Poor Man of Assisi,” 
leading a life of humility and austerity, converting thousands by his 
wonderful preaching. All these details are given in this little volume. 
An interesting feature is the publication, in the Appendix, of a sermon 
preached by the saint at Rome. 





The Dominican Lay-Brother, by V. F. O’Daniel, O.P. (Bureau 
of the Holy Name Society, Lexington Avenue at 60th Street, New 
York.) 8vo. pp. 172. 


This will be a handy book for every priest to keep in his library, 
as there is hardly a parish of the country where some young men are 
not called by God to the religious state as lay-brothers. To give an 
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idea of the life and obligations of the lay-brother, the well known 
historian, Father O’Daniel, O.P., has composed the present work, 
which accomplishes easily the object he had in view in preparing it. 
As an incentive to greater piety, the author has included the life-story 
of the.several Dominican lay-brothers who have been beatified by the 
Church, and inserts also short biographies of the deceased Brothers 
of St. Joseph’s Province, whose memory is still held in benediction. 
The author’s style is simple, as befits the topic of which he treats. 
Any pious young man of ordinary education who feels drawn to the 
religious life will welcome just such a work, which will show him 
how to realize his ambition to serve God in a humble and hidden way. 
And pastors of souls should feel it an obligation to have at hand some 


work like the present one to offer these aspirants to the higher life. 
T. M.S. 


A Week-end Retreat, by Charles Plater, S.J. (B. Herder, St. 
Louis.) 8vo. pp. 60. Price: 50 cents. 


There is something pathetic about this book, as it was published 
after the much regretted death of Father Plater, who was responsible 
for so much of the social activity of Catholics in England in the last 
dozen years. Even after his death a work that he had set on foot, 
—namely, the establishment of a School of Social Science at Oxford, 
has been inaugurated. Father Plater was so thoroughly a priest that 
he felt vividly that all social work without spirituality was not only 
fruitless, but also dangerous for Catholics. And, therefore, he was 
the boldest protagonist in England of week-end retreats for Catholic 
men. In fact, he died in Malta whilst engaged in just this kind of 
work. So we can look upon this thin volume as his last testament 
and will, and as a sample of the kind of up-to-date instruction he gave 
the men to whom he looked as the lay leaders of Israel. Father Plater 
was nothing if not vital, galvanic and up-to-date, and these character- 
istics breathe from the pages before us. Whilst they are just bare 
outlines, with texts of Holy Scripture and indications of the train of 
thought, they are valuable to the preacher, especially as showing him 
how to use the old Gospel truths in a modern fashion and clothed in 
modern language. Priests who can successfully use bare outlines will 


find this small volume most suggestive and stimulating. 
T.-M. S. 


The Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas (Quaest. CXLI— 
CLXX) (Benziger Bros., New York.) 8vo. pp. 315. Price: $3.50. 


This is the latest addition to the translation of Saint Thomas’ works 
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into English carried on so rapidly and successfully by the Dominican 
Fathers of England. The volume before us gives the second part 
of Saint Thomas, in which the virtue of temperance is discussed as 
only the Angelical Doctor could discuss it. His position, unrivalled 
in the Church, dispenses one from saying anything about the contents 
of this volume. We are glad of this, because it gives us an opportunity 
of paying the highest possible compliment to the anonymous trans- 
lators of the Angel of the Schools. Considering the difficulties of the 
text, and the still greater difficulty of rendering it into idiomatic Eng- 
lish, which is at the same time orthodox, one cannot but marvel at 
this work, which to our way of thinking, is the best one ever made of 
any foreign work. That the world, even outside the Church, was glad 
of the translation, is plain from the fact that the first volumes have 
already gone into a second edition, and the first volumes, for some 
inexplicable reason—be it because the work of translating was new, 
or be it because the translators were not then organized into a staff— 
are not so superbly done as those which followed. Just what the staff 
of translators had in mind is ably and eloquently set forth by Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., in the August, 1921, issue of the English 
Dominican monthly review, Blackfriars. It is a pity that the pub- 
lishers have not numbered the volumes on the back of the binding. 
This would be a great help to the man who likes to see his books in 
order, and who knows just where to look for any given point in 
Saint Thomas. Tt. 3 





Dux Spiritualis. By Ludovico de Ponte. (Frederick Pustet & Co., 
New York.) 16mo. pp. 520-654-552. 


There is no need of recommending this spiritual classic, which has 
been used by devout souls for nearly two hundred years. It covers 
in easily understandable Latin the entire spiritual ground, with pious 
exhortations for the reader. The present edition is beautifully gotten 
up on Japan paper, with flexible binding in small format, so as to be 
easily carried. 


Mother of Divine Grace. By Stanislaus Hogan, O.P. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 8vo. pp. 174. Price: $2.00. 


The Popes, as Christ’s representatives in this world, have never 
ceased to inculcate the need of spreading devotion to Our Lady among 
the faithful. Only so recently as June 29, 1921, Pope Benedict XV, 
on the occasion of the seventh secular anniversary of St. Dominic’s 
death, praised the Dominicans for having preached Our Lady’s pre- 
rogatives during their whole history, and begged them, as a personal 
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favor to himself, to do it with renewed earnestness and enthusiasm. 
The Pope, at the same time, praised the Dominican preachers for their 
fidelity in adhering to the teachings of the Church, and for their 
loyalty to the Chair of Saint Peter. Now, then, any one who wishes 
to preach Our Lady according to the wishes of Benedict XV with 
unshakable orthodoxy can find no better work than the present one, 
written with unction as the product of a popular preacher in Ireland, 
and written, at the same time, with that surety of touch which only a 
deep-dyed disciple of Saint Thomas Aquinas can possess. There are, 
no doubt, many works on Our Blessed Lady in the English language, 
many too, translated into our own tongue from other languages, 
but there is ample room for a work like the present one, which shows 
forth the rdle which Our Lady was to play in the Incarnation, and 
which she continues to play in the prolonged Incarnation of Christ, 
which is nothing else than the life of the Catholic Church. Chosen 
for a special work, she was naturally dowered with special preroga- 
tives in this life, and as a reward for her compliance with the divine 
call she now exercises special prerogatives in heaven. All these privi- 
leges and prerogatives are clearly discussed in this golden book, which 
is a monument of Thomistic learning and piety. The author, too, 
makes use of much Marian history to illustrate the points he wishes 
to drive home, and perhaps the only criticism one might make is his 
too great readiness to accept traditions which are not founded on very 
solid historical grounds. All in all, it is one of the best works of its 
kind that we have in our language, since it sets forth better than any 
recent work on Our Lady the Thomistic teaching on the subject. We 
should like to see it in the hands of all those who feel that they are 
promoting the reign of Christ in the world by preaching Our Lady. 
Priests, religious and educated Catholics will be instructed and edified 
by this splendid work. Tt. Me 


A Practical Philosophy of Life, by Ernest R. Hull, S. J. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 8vo. pp. 257. 


There is not a man writing in the English language to-day who 
thinks more clearly, writes more directly, goes straighter to the heart 
of a difficulty than Father Hull, the genial and able editor of the 
Bombay Examiner. From his far-off corner of the world in India he 
is literally educating the Catholic world. His books are the best of 
their kind produced in our generation. He is not only a good theo- 
logian, who has assimilated his theology, but he is at the same time 
a good psychologist who knows the workings of man’s heart, and who 
is, withal, human enough to make allowances for his weaknesses and 
shortcomings. He has a keen and delicious sense of humor, which 
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saves him from being preachy, and therefore boresome. He thinks in 
the terms of the man of the streets, and writes in language which, 
though dignified and simple, is never pretentious. For this reason we 
cannot afford to be without any of his books. And perhaps the best 
of all that he has given us is this last one, in which he offers us a 
philosophy of life that is human, sensible, healthy and thoroughly 
Catholic. He speaks to us like some experienced teacher whose mind 
has never grown old, and whose interest in everything human is peren- 
nial. He introduces in this work a Herr Schneebels, who is not a 
German, as one would imagine from his name, but a kindly instructor 
of the young in the art of right living. This literary character is appar- 
ently only a thin disguise of himself. He discourses on all those topics 
which are of such concern to the young and pushful. There is no 
phase of life that he does not touch upon, and no conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, as they affect men, that he does not, with his accustomed 
helpfulness, treat. There is no book just like this one in the English 
language, though there are scores of others, selling into the millions, 
which are a thousand times less masterful. 


It is a strange phenomenon that such an excellent book as this should 
be sent out into the world in such a shabby and cheap dress. In fact, 
one cannot see why all of Father Hull’s books, which are here to stay 
with us, are so poorly gotten up. We can understand that this may 
be necessary in India but now that the paper shortage is over, Father 
Hull’s admirers are looking forward to a de luxe edition of all his 
works. There are no contemporary Catholic books which deserve a 
better dress than do Father Hull’s. T. M.S. 







Essays on Books. By A. Clutton Brock. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York.) 12mo. pp. 181. Price: $2.00. 


This is a series of essays from the Literary Supplement of the 
New York Times, slightly retouched for their assemblage between the 
covers of one volume. Even in their present form the “journalese” 
tone is not entirely absent. Therefore, we naturally expect a bright, 
crisp, direct, spectacular study of some of the classics of our English 
literature. There is not the academic and over dignified atmosphere 
of the set literary critique here, but that quick summing up, that sure- 
ness of judgment, that penchant for what is striking which distin- 
guishes all “journalese” writings. Probably for this reason a work 
like the present kind will appeal to a much wider circle of readers 
than more academic critiques. And it is to be hoped that it will find 
a large clientele, for, with a few exceptions the author’s taste is cor- 
rect, his judgment sound, his appreciations just, and his style sugges- 
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tive. We find many new points of view, many new angles here on 
Shakespeare and his sonnets; on Dickens, Swinburne, the Brontés, 
Keats and Samuel Butler. The Essay on Donne’s Sermons is original 
to a degree, to say the least, whilst the studies on Tourgenev and 
Dostoevsky introduce us into a realm of thought where the most cour- 
ageous have little desire to penetrate. As a kind of summing up of 
his conclusions on these two writers we have the very sprightly and 
suggestive essay: “The Clash of East and West in Thought” which 
alone is worth the price of the book. 


While on the whole Catholics can agree with the author throughout, 
the appearance of such a work suggests to the reviewer the scarcity 
of studies like this from a Catholic point of view. There is a vast 
region of literature which Catholics are afraid to invade, because 
there is no guide to lead them safely through it. We have, of course, 
the splendid studies of Alice Meynell, and Canon Barry’s “Heralds 
of Revolt,” of both of which it may be said, however, that they are 
too literary for the general run of readers, presupposing too great a 
familiarity with literary currents, present and past. What we need 
is a work just like this one—popular, alert, sure and healthy in tone 
and outlook. 7. ae 


Bobbie in Movieland, by Francis J. Finn, S.J. (Benziger Bros., 


New York.) 8vo. pp. 206. Price: $1.50. 


In the necessary apostolate of supplying our youth with readable 
stories that are not pathetically dull, there is no more honored name 
than that of Father Finn, who has to his credit no fewer than fifteen 
volumes of boys’ stories, that are not only admired by the boys them- 
selves, but by those grown-ups, who, like Peter Pan, have never become 
old. The present work enters an entirely new realm—the realm of 
filmdom, which no Catholic story-teller has so far, to our knowledge, 
invaded ; and if there be, he has not invaded this field with more grace 
and success than Father Finn. Father Finn’s plots are always absorb- 
ing, and he loses no time in sucking one into the whirlpool of his 
fancy. The very first page of this story, therefore, with Bobbie’s 
experience on the Pacific Coast at the time of an earthquake, arrests 
one’s interest forthwith, and from then on the plot never sags or lags. 
There is as much motion here as there is in any motion picture. And 
the end of the story is as unexpected, and yet as significantly beauti- 
ful, as the most interested “movie fan” could desire. The tone is 
buoyant and healthy. And while the teachings of the Church are not 
obtruded in a preachy way, they do come in for plenty of considera- 
tion in the action of the principal character,—namely, Bobbie. Of 
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course, Bobbie was a most extraordinary boy, as is plain from his 
explanations of certain points of religion, and his feat of reading 
some fifty odd pages of a story book which even a grown man could 
hardly do in the space of time allotted. Bobbie was also extraordinary 
in this,—that at his tender age he scarcely missed his mother, from 
whom he was separated at the time of the earthquake. But then 
tl things happened so fast to Bobbie in this book that he probably didn’t 
i have time to think of his mother, except at bedtime, when he was 
i saying his prayers, which, of course, was not exciting. Children, 
reading this book, will of course not be struck by this strange indiffer- 
ence, and stranger precocity of Bobbie. They will love him because 
he is a bright, healthy, good Catholic young American, than which 
4 there is nothing better in the world, and whom none can describe half 
: so well as Father Finn. T. M. $. 
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